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RISE AND PROGRESS 

OF THE 

ENGLISH STAGE. 


DRAMATIC compositions have ever been esteemed 
amongst the greatest productions of human genius; 
and the exhibition of them on the public stage has, 
by some of the wisest and best men in, all ages, been 
countenanced, as highly serviceable to the cause of 
virtue. Example is the most effectual manner of en- 
forcing the precepts of wisdom; and a just theatrical 
representation is the best picture of human nature; 
with this peculiar advantage, that in this instructing 
academy, the young spectator may learn the manners 
of the world, without running through the perils of it. 

All well-regulated states havejudged it proper, both 
in a political and moral sense, to have dramatic exhi- 
bitions, for the entertainment of the people. And 
what entertainment is so rational, as that which is 
afforded by a well-written play ; whence the mind re- 
ceives improvement and delight? Thus thought the 
wise and lettered sages of ancient Greece; the Ro- 
mans adopted the same sentiments; and every polished 
nation in Europe hath received and cultivated the 
dramatic art. In this respect our British islands have 
been most eminent; having produced admirable 
actors, and excellent authors, both in the comic and 
tragic style, and sometimes also noble patrons, who 
have done honour to themselves, by becoming the 
friends and protectors of men of genius. 

It is well known to the learned, at what expence 
the Athenians supported their theatres, and how often 
from among their poets, they chose governors of their 
provinces, generals of their armies, and guardians of 
their liberties. Who were more jealous of their liber- 
ties than the Athenians? — who better knew, that 
corruption and debauchery are the greatest foes to li- 
berty ? — who better knew, than they, that the free- 
dom of the theatre (next to that of the senate) was the 
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IV RISE AND PROGRESS OP THE STAGE, 
best support of liberty, against all the undermining arts 
of those who wickedly might seek to sap its foundation? 

If it be asked, How came the Athenians to lay out 
an hundred thousand pounds upon the decoration of 
one single tragedy of Sophocles? mav we not answer, 
Itwas not merely for the sake of exhibiting a pompous 
spectacle for idleness to gaze at, but Irecause it was the 
roost rational, most instructive, and most delightful 
composition, that human wit had yet arrived at; 
and consequently, the most worthy to be the enter- 
tainment of a wise and warlike nation. And it may 
still be a question, whether this public spirit inspired 
Sophocles ; or, whether Sophocles inspired this pub- 
lic spirit? 

The divine Socrates assisted Euripides in his com- 

K ositions. The wise Solon frequented plays, even in 
is decline of life ; and Plutarch informs us, he 
thought plays useful to polish the manners, and instil 
the principles of virtue. 

As arts and sciences increased in Rome, when 
learning, eloquence and poetry flourished, Laelius im- 
proved his social hours with Terence; and Scipio 
thought it not beneath him to make one in so agree- 
able a party. Ctesar, who was an excellent poet as well 
as orator, thought the former title an addition to his 
honour; and ever mentioned Terence and Menander 
with great respect. Augustus found it easier to make 
himself sovereign of the world than to write a good tra- 
ced v : he began a play called Ajax, bnt could not finish 
it. Brutus, the virtuous, the moral Brutus, thought his 
time not misemployed in a journey from Rome to Na- 
ples, only to see an excellent troop of comedians; and 
was so pleased with their performance, that he sent 
them to Rome, with letters of recommendation to 
Cicero, to take them under his patronage: — this too 
was at a time when the city was under no small con- 
fusion from the murder of Caesar; yet, amidst the 
tumults of those times, and the hurry of his own af- 
fairs, he thought the having a good company of actors 
of too much consequence to the public to be neglected. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE STAGE. V 

And in such estimation was Roscius held by Cicero, 
that in pleading the cause of the poet Archias, he 
makes the most honourable mention of that actor. 

In the days of Augustus, when dramatic entertain- 
ments were the common public diversions of the peo- 

E le through all the provinces of that Spacious empire, 
ad they then been deemed immoral, could they have, 
passed uncensured by all our apostles, who at that time 
went forth by divine command to “ convert all na- 
tions?” No- vice, no impiety escaped them; not only 
sins provoked their censure, they even reproved the 
indecencies of dress, and indelicacies of behaviour. 
But we hear not of one poet or actor who received any 
reprimand from them. On the contrary, we meet 
with several passages in the writings of St. Paul, m 
which he refers to the dramatic poets, citing their ex- 
pressions in confirmation of nis own sentiments. 
But to come nearer our own times: — the truly pious 
and learned archbishop Tillotson, speaking of plavs, 
gives this testimony in their favour, that “ they might 
*•* be so framed, and governed by such rules, as not only 
“ to be innocently diverting, but instructive and nse- 
<* ful, to put some follies and vices out of countenance, 
“ which cannot perhaps be so decently reproved, nor 
“ so effectually exposed and corrected any other way.” 
It has been contended, that the English stage rose 
later than the rest of its neighbours. Those who hold 
this opinion, will, perhaps, wonder to hear of theatri- 
cal entertainments almost as early as the Conquest ; 
and yet nothing is more certain, if we believe an ho- 
nest monk, one William Stepbanides, or FitzStephen, 
in- his Dexcriptio nobilissimee Civiiaiis Londoma ?, 
who writes thus : — “ London, instead of common 
“ interludes, belonging to the theatre, has plays of a 
“ more holy subject ; representations of those miracles 
“ which the holy confessors wrought, or of the suffer- 
“ ings wherein the glorious constancy of the martyrs 
“ did appear." Thisauthor was a monk of Canterbury, 
who wrote in the reign of Henry 1 1. and died in that 
of Richard 1. 1 If) l : and as he does not mention these 
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vi RISE AJJD PROGRESS OF THE STAGE, 

representations as novelties to the |>eople (for he is de- 
scribing all the common diversions, in use at that time), 
we cau hardly fix them lower than the Conquest ; and 
this, we believe, is an earlier date than any other na- 
tion of Europe can produce for their theatrical repre- 
sentations. About 140 years after this, in the reign 
of Edward III. it was ordained bv act of parliament, 
that a company of men called Vagrants, who had 
made masquerades througn the whole city, should be 
whipt out of London, because they represented scan- 
dalous things in the little ale-houses, and other places 
■where the populace assembled. What the nature of 
these scandalous things were, we are not told, whether 
lewd and obscene, or impious and profane ; but we 
should rather think the former, for the word masque- 
rude has an ill sound, and, we believe, they were no 
better in their infancy than at present, It is true, the 
mysteries of religion were, soon after this period, made 
very free with all over Europe. In all probability, 
therefore, the actors last mentioned, were of that spe- 
cies called Mummers, who strolled about the country, 
dressed in an antic manner, dancing, mimicking, and 
shewing postures. This custom is still continued in 
many parts of England; but it was formerly so gene- 
ral, and drew the common people so much from their 
business, that it was deemed a very pernicious custom : 
and as these mummers always went masked and dis- 
guised, they were but too frequently encouraged to 
commit violent outrages, and were guilty of many 
lewd disorders. However, as bad as tncy were, they 
seem to be the true original comedians of England; 
and thpirexcellenee altogether consisted, as that of their 
successors does in part still, in mimicry and humour. 

In an act of parliament made in the 4th year of 
Henry IV, mention is made of certain wastors, master- 
rimours, minstrels, and other vagabonds, who infest- 
ed the land of Wales; “ And it is enacted, that no 
“ mastcr-rimour, minstrel, or other vagabond, be in 
“ any wise sustained in the land of Wales, to make 
“ commoiihs or gatherings upon the people there,” 
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What these master-rimours were, which were so 
troublesome in Wales in particular, we cannot teli ; 
possibly they might be the degenerate descendants of 
the antient bards. It is also difficult to determine what 
is meant by their making commoiths. The word sig- 
nifies, in Welch, any district, or part of a hundred 
or cantred, containing about one half of it; that is, 
fifty villages; and might possibly be made use of by 
these master-rimours when they had fixed upon a place 
to act in, and gave intimation thereof for ten or twelve 
miles round, which is a circuit that will take in about 
fifty villages. And that this was commonly done, ap- 
pears from Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, which was 
written in Queen Elizabeth's time. Speaking of the 
diversions oT the people, “ The Guary Miracle,” says 
he, '' in English a Miracle-play, is a kind of inter- 
** lude, compiled iq Cornish, out of some scripture 
“ history. For representing it, they raise an amphi- 
** theatre in some open field, having the diameters of 
“ its inclosed plain some forty or fifty feet. The 
“ country-people £ock from all sides many miles off, 

to see and hear it; for they have therein devils and 
“ devices to delight as well the eye as the ear.” Mr. 
Carew has not been so exact, as to give us the time 
when these Guary Miracles were exhibited in Corn- 
wall ; but by the manner of it, the custom seems to be 
very antient. 

The year 1378 is the earliest date we can find, in 
which express mention is made of the representation 
of mysteries in England. In this year the scholars of 
Paul’s school presented a petition to Richard II. pray- 
ing his majesty “ to prohibit some unexpert petople 
** from presenting the History of the Old Testament, 
** to the great prejudice of the said clergy, who have 
“ been at great expence in order to represent it publicly 
“ at Christmas.” About twelve years afterwards, viz, 
in 13C)0, the parish-clerks of Condon are said to have 
played inferludesat Skinner’s Well, Julv 18, It), and 
{20: and again in 1409, tbe 10th y ear Henry IV., 
they acted at Clerkenwell (which took its name front 
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viii 'rise and progress of the stage. 
this custom of the parish clerks acting plays there) fop 
eight days successively, a play concerning the creation 
of the world, at which were present most of the no- 
bility and gentry of the kingdom. These instances 
are sufficient to prove that wc had the mysteries here 
very early. How long they continued to be exhibited 
amongst us, cannot be exactly determined. This pe- 
riod one might call the sleep of the muses; and when 
this was over, they did not presently awake, but, in 
a kind of morning-dream, produced the moralities 
that followed. However, these jumbled ideas had 
some shadow of meaning. The mysteries only repre- 
sented, in a senseless manner, some miraculous his- 
tory of the Old or New Testament : but in these mo- 
ralities something of design appeared, a fable and a 
moral ; something also of poetry, the virtues, vices, 
and other affections of the mind being frequently per- 
sonified. But the moralities were also very often con- 
cerned wholly in religious matters ; for religion was 
then every one’s concern, and it was no wonder if 
each party employed all arts to promote it. Had they 
been in use now, they would doubtless have turned 
as much upon politics. Thus, The Neiv Cuslomwas 
certainly intended to promote the Reformation, when 
it was revived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. And, 
in the more early days of the Reformation, it was so 
common for the partizans of the old doctrines (and 
perhaps also of the new) to defend and illustrate their 
tenets this way, that in the 24th of Henry VIII., in 
an act of parliament made for the promoting true reli- 
gion, we find a clause restraining all ritnors, or 

f ilayers, from singing in songs, or playing in inter- 
ndes, any thing that should contradict the established 
doctrines. Yet it was also customary at this time to 
act these moral and religious dramas in private houses, 
for the edification and improvement, as well as the di- 
version of well-disposed families; and for this purpose 
the appearance of the persons of the drama were so 
disposed, as that five or six actors might represent 
twenty personages. 
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What has been said of the mysteries and moralities, 
it is hoped will be sufficient just to shew the reader what 
the nature of them was : a more particular knowledge 
of which, farther than as it serves to shew the turn 
and genius of our ancestors, and the progressive refine- 
ment of our language, was so little worth preserving, 
that the loss of it is scarce to be regretted. We proceed 
therefore with our subject. The muse might now be 
said to be just awake when she began to trifle in the 
old interludes, and aimed at something like wit and 
humour. And for these John Heywood the epi- 

f ;rammist undoubtedly claims the earliest, if not ine 
orem os t place. He was jester to King Henry VI II, 
but lived till the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
Gammer Gurton's Needle, which is generally called 
our first comedy, and not undeservedly, appeared soon 
after the interludes: it is indeed altogether of a comic 
oast, and wantsnothumour, though of alowand sordid 
kind. And now dramatic writers, properly socalled, be- 
gan to appear, and turn their talents to the stage. Henry 
Parker, son ofSir Williatn Parker, is said to have writ- 
ten several tragedies and comedies in the reign of Henry 
VIII; and one JohnHoker, in 1535, wrote a comedy 
called Piscator, or The Fisher caught. Mr. Richard 
Edwards, (who was born in 1523, and in the beginning 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign was made one of tne gen- 
tlemen of her majesty’s chapel, and master of the 
children there,) being both an excellent musician, and 
a good poet, wrote two comedies : one called Palce- 
mon Arcite, in which a cry of hounds in hunting was 
so well imitated, that the queen and the audience were 
extremely delighted ; the other called Damon and Pi- 
thias , the two failhfullest Friends in the World. About 
the same time came Thomas Sackville, Lord Buck- 
hurst, and Thomas Norton, the writers of Gorloduc, 
the first dramatic piece of any consideration in the 
English language. Of these and some others, hear 
the judgment of Puttenham, in his Art of Poetry, 
written in the reign of Queen Elizabeth : “ I think,” 
says he, “ that for tragedy the Lord of Buckhurst, 
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X RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE STAGE. 

“ and Maister Edward Ferrys, for such doings as X 
“ have seen of theirs, do deserve the highest price j 
\ “ the Earl of Oxford, and Maister Edwards of her 
majesty’s chapel, for comedy arid interlude.” — And 
in another place he says — “ But the principal man 
“ in this profession (of poetry) at the same time (viz. 
“ Edward VI.) was Maister Edward Ferrvs, a man 
** of no less mirth and felicity than John Heywood, 
“ but of much more skill and magnificence in his 
** metre, and therefore wrote for the most part to the 
* f stage in. tragedy, and sometimes in comedy or in- 
“ terlude; wherein he gave the king so much good 
“ recreation, as he had thereby many good rewards.” 
Of this Edward Ferrys, so considerable a writer, I can 
find no remains, nor even the titles of any thing he 
wrote. After these followed John Lillie, famous in 
hi3 time for wit, and having greatly improved theEng- 
lish language, in a romance which he wrote, intitled, 
Euphues and his England , or The Anatomy of Wit ; 
of which it is said by the publisher of his plays, “ Our 
** nation are in his debt for a new English which he 
ft taught them : Euphues and his England began first 
*' that language. All our ladies were then his scholars, 
** and that beauty in court who could not parle Euphu - 
** ism , was as little regarded, as she which now there 
** speaks not French.” This extraordinary romance, so 
famous for its wit, so fashionable in the court of Queen 
Jilizabeth, and which is said to have introduced so 
remarkable a change in our language, we have teen and 
read. It is an unnatural affected jargon, in whiefy 
the perpetual use of metaphors, allusions, allegories, 
and analogies, is to pass for wit; and stiff bombast 
for language. And with this nonsense the court of 
Queen Elizabeth (whose times afforded better models 
for style and composition than almost any since) be- 
came miserably infected, which greatly promoted the 
vile pedantry of language in the following reign* 
How much mischief the most ridiculous instrument 
may do, by deviating from nature, to improve upon 
fcer simplicity! 
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Though tragedy and comedy began now to lift up 
their heads, yet they were very imperfect in the dra- 
matic art, wnich appears from an excellent criticism, 
by Sir Philip Sidney, on the writers of that time. Yet 
they seem to have had a disposition to do better, had 
they known how, as appears by the several efforts they 
used to lick the lump into a shape : for some of their 
pieces they adorned with dumb shews, some with cho- 
ruses, and some they introduced and explained by an 
interlocutor. Yet, imperfect as they were, 'we made 
a far better progress at this time than our neighbours 
the French : the Italians indeed, by early translations 
of the old dramatic writers, had arrived to greater per-, 
fection ; but we were at least upon a footing with the 
other nations of Europe. 

But now, as it were all at once, (as it happened in 
France, though in a much later period,) the true drama 
receivld birth and perfection from the creative genius 
of Shakspeare, Fletcher, and Jonson, whose several 
characters are so well known, that it would be super- 
fluous to say any more of them. ' 

Having thus traced the dramatic muse through all 
her characters and transformations, till she had ac- 
quired a reasonable figure, let us now return, and take 
a more particular view of the stage and the actors. 
The first company of players we have any account of, 
is from a patent granted, in 1574 , to James Burbage, 
and others, servants to the earl of Leicester. In 1578 , 
the children of Paul’s appear to have been performers 
of dramatic entertainments. About twelve years after- 
wards the parish clerks of London are said to have 
acted the mysteries at Skinner’s Well. Which of 
these two companies may have been the earliest, is 
not certain ; but as the children of Paul’s are first men- 
iioned, we must in justice give the priority to them. 
It is certain, the mysteries and moralities were acted 
by these two societies many years before any other re- 
gular companies appeared ; and the children of Paul’s 
continued to act long after tragedies and comedies 
came in vogue. It is believed, the next company 
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regularly established was, the children of the Royal 
Chapel, in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign ; 
the direction of which was given to Mr. Richard Ed- 
wards before-mentioned: and some few years after- 
wards, as the subject of the stage became more ludi- 
crous, a company was formed under the denomina- 
tion of The Children of the Revels. The children of 
the chapel and of the revels became very famous; 
and all Lillie’s plays, and many of Jonson’s, and 
others, were first acted by them. Nay, so great was 
their vogue and estimation, that the common players, 
as may be gathered from a scene in Hamlet, grew jea- 
lous of them. However, they served as an excellent 
nursery for the theatres; many, who afterwards be- 
came approved actors, being educated among them. 

It is surprising to consider what a number of play- 
houses were supported in London about this time. 
From the year 1570, to the year lO'-'f), when the play- 
house in White Friars was finished, no less than seven- 
teen had been built. The names of most of them may 
be collected from the title-pages of old plays. And 
as the theatres were so numerous, the companies of 
players were in proportion. Besides the children of 
the chapel, and of the revels, we are told that Queen 
Elizabeth, at the request of Sir Francis Walsingham, 
established in handsome salaries twelve of the principal 
players of that time, who went under the name of her 
majesty’s comedians and servants. But, exclusive of 
these, many noblemen retained companies of players, 
who acted not only privately in their lords’ houses, 
but publicly under their licence and protection. 
Agreeable to this is the account which Stow gives us — 

“ Players in former times,” says he, “ were retainers 
“ to noblemen;; and none had the privilege to act 
“ plays but such. So, in queen Elizabeth's time, 

“ many of the nobility had servants and retainers, 

" who were players, and went about getting their 
“ livelihood that way. The Lord Admiral had play- 
“ ers, so had Lord Strange, that played in the city of 
“ London. And it was usual, on any gentleman’s 
“ complaint of them for indecent reflections in their v 
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“ plays, to have them put down. Thus once the 
** Lord Treasurer signified to the Lord Mayor to have 
“ these players of Lord Admiral and Lord Strange 
“ prohibited, at least for some time, because one Mr. 
" Tilney had for some reason disliked them. Where- 
“ upon the Mayor sent for both companies, and gave 
“ them strict charge to forbear playing till farther or- 
** ders. The Lord Admiral's players obeyed ; but the 
“ Lord Strange’s in a contemptuous manner went to 
“ the Cross Keys, and played that afternoon. Upon 
“ which the Mayor committed two of them to the 
“ Compter, and prohibited all playing for the future, 
“ till the Treasurer’s pleasure was farther kuown. 
“ This was in 1589.” And in another part of his 
Survey of London, speaking of the stage, he says, 
“ This, which was was once a recreation, and used 
“ therefore now and then occasionally, afterwards by 
“ abuse became a trade and calling, and so remains 
“ to this day. In those former days, ingenious trades- 
“ men, and gentlemen’s servants, would sometimes 
“ gather a company of themselves, and learn inter- 
“ ludes, to expose vice, or to represent the noble ac- 
“ tions of onr ancestors. These they played at festi- 
“ vals, in private houses, at weddings, or other enler- 
“ tainments, but in process of time it became an oc- 
“ cupntion; and these plays being commonly acted 
“ on Sundays and festivals, the ’churches were for- 
“ saken, and the playhouses thronged. Great inns 
** were used for this purpose, which had secret cham- 
* e bers and places, as well as open stages and galleries 
“ Here maids and good citizens’ children were in- 
“ veigled and allured to private and unmeet con- 
“ tracts; here were publicly uttered popular and 
“ seditious matters, unchaste, uncomely, and shame- 
“ ful speeches, and many other enormities. The 
** consideration of these things occasioned, in 1574, 
Sir James Hawes being Mayor, an act ol Common 
** Council, wherein it was ordained, that no play 
“ should be openly acted within the liberty of the 
“ city, wherein should be uttered any words, exam- 
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* c pies, or doings of any unchastity, sedition, or such 
“ like unfit ana uncomely matter, under the penalty of 
“ five pounds, and fourteen days imprisonment. That 
“ no play should be acted till first perused and allowed 
“ by the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen ; with 
“ many other restrictions. Yet it was provided that 
“ this act should not extend to plays shewed in 
“ private houses, the lodgings of a nobleman, citizen, 
“ or gentleman, for the celebration of any marriage, 
** or other festivity, and where no collection of mo- 
“ ney was made from the auditors. But these orders 
“ were not so well observed as they should be ; the 
“ lewd matters of plays increased, and they were 
“ thought dangerous to religion, the state, honesty, 
“ and manners, and also for infection in the time of 
“ sickness. Wherefore they w’ere afterwards for some 
** time totally suppressed. But, upon application to 
the queen and council, they were again tolerated, 
“ under the following restrictions: That no plays 

“ be acted on Sundays at all, nor on any holidays 
“ till after evening prayer. That no playing be in 
“ the dark, norcontinue any such time but as any of 
“ the auditors may return to their dwellings in Lon- 
“ don belore sun-set, or at least before it be dark. 
“ That the queen’s players only be tolerated, and of 
“ them their number and certain names to be notified 
“ in the Lord Treasurer’s letters to the Lord Mavor, 
“ and to the Justices of Middlesex and Surrey. And 
“ those her players not to divide themselves in several 
“ companies. And that, for breaking any of these 
“ orders, their toleration cease But all these pre- 
“ scriptions were not sufficient to keep them within 
“ due hounds; but their plays, so abusive oftentimes 
“ of virtue, or particular persons, gave great offence, 
“ and occasioned many disturbances : when they were 
“ now and then stopped and'prohibited.” It is hoped 
this long quotation from Stow will be excused, os it 
serves not only to prove several facts, but to shew the 
customs of the stage at that time, and the early de- 
pravity of it. But that the plays not only of that age 
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but long before, were sometimes personal satires, ap- 
peal’s from a manuscript letter from Sir John Hallies to 
the Lord Chancellor Burleigh, found amongst some 
papers belonging to the House of Commons, in which 
the knight accuses his lordship of having said several 
dishonourable tilings of him and his family, particu- 
larly that his grandfather, who had then been dead 
seventy years, was a man so remarkably covetous, 
that the common players represented him before the 
court with great applause. 

Thus we see the stage no sooner began to improve, 
than it grew scurrilous ; and its first marks of sense 
were seen in ribaldry and lasciviousness. This occa- 
sioned much offence; the zeal of the pulpit, and the 
gravity of the city eqally concurred to condemn it. 
Many pamphlets were written on both sides. Stephen 
Gosson, in the year 1579, published a book, intitled. 
The School of Abuse, or, A pleasant Invective against 
Poets , Pipers , Players , Jesters, and such like Cater- 
pillars of the Commonwealth; dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney. He also he wrote. Plays confuted in five 
Actions; proving that they are not to be suffered in a 
Christian commonwealth; dedicated to Sir Francis 
Walsinghain. The defendants in this controversy 
were Thomas Lodge, who wrote an old play, called, 
A Looking-Glass for London and England ; and 
that voluminous dramatic writer, Thomas Heywood. 

But to proceed : the stage soon after recovered its 
credit, and rose to a higher pitch than ever. In 1(>03, 
the first year of King James’s reign, a licence was 
granted under the privy seal to Shakspeare, Fletcher, 
Burbage, Hemtnings, Condel, and others, authorizing 
them to act plays, not only at their usual house, the 
Globe on Bank-side, but in any other part of the 
kingdom, during his majesty’s pleasure. And now, 
there lived together at this time many eminent players, 
concerning whom we cannot but lament such imper- 
fect acccountsare transmitted to us. The little, how- 
ever, which is known, the reader will find collected 
together, with great accuracy, by Mr. Malone, in his 
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“ Supplement to Shakspeare,” to which work we refer 
our readers for further information. 

And now the theatre seems to have been at its height 
of glory and reputation. Dramatic authors abounded, 
and every year produced a number of new plays : so 
great, indeed, was the passion at this time for shew 
or representation, that it was the fashion for the nobi- 
lity to celebrate their weddings, birth-days, and other 
occasions of rejoicing, with masks and interludes, 
which were exhibited with surprising expence; that 
great architect Inigo Jones being frequently employed 
to furnish decorations with all the magnificence of 
his invention. The king and his lords, the queen 
and her ladies, frequently performed in these masques 
at court, and all the nobility in their own private 
homes : in short, no public entertainment was 
thought complete without them; and to this humour 
it is we owe (and perhaps it is all we owe it) the ini- 
mitable masque of Cotnus by Milton, performed at 
Ludlow Castle ; for the same universal eagerness after 
theatrical diversions continued during the whole reign 
of King James, and great part of Charles 1. till puri- 
tanism, which had now gathered great strength, openly 
opposed them as wicRecl and diabolical. Bui purita- 
msm, from a thousand concurrent causes, every day 
increasing, in a little time overturned the constitu- 
tion ; and amongst their many reformations this was 
one, the total suppression of all plavs and playhouses. 

This event took place on the 1 1th day of February, 
iG47'» at which time an ordinance was issued by the 
Lords and Commons, whereby all stage-players, and 
players of interludes and common plays, were declared 
to be rogues, and liable to be punished according to 
the statutes of the 3Qth of Queen Elizabeth, and 7th 
of King James I. The Lord Mayor, justices of the 
peace, and sheriffs of the city of London and West- 
minster, and of the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, 
were likewise authorized and required to pull down 
and demolish all playhouses within their jurisdiction, 
and apprehend any persons convicted of acting, who 
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were to be publicly whipt; after which, they wcte to 
be bound in a recognizance to act.no more; and in 
case of a refusal to enter into such obligation, the 
parties were to be committed until they found such 
security. If, after conviction, they offended again, 
they were thereby declared incorrigible rogues, and 
to be punished and dealt with as such. It was also 
declared, that all money collected at playhouses 
should be forfeited to the poor; and a penalty of five 
shillings was imposed on every person who should be 
present at any dramatic entertainment. 

Before the promulgation of this severe ordinance, 
the performances of the stage had been frequently in* 
terrupted, even from the commencement of hostilities 
between the king and his parliament. Of the several 
actors at that time employed in the theatres, the 
greater part, who were not prevented by age, went 
into the army, and, as it might be expected, took 
part with their sovereign, whose affection for their 
profession had been shewn in many instances previous 
to the open rupture between him and his people. The 
event of war was alike fatal to monarchy and the stage. 
After a violent and bloody contest, both fell together: 
the king lost his life bv the hands of an executioner ; 
the theatres were abandoned and destroyed, and those 
by whom they were used to be occupied were either 
killed in the wars, worn out with old age, or dispersed 
in different places, fearful of assembling, lest they 
should subject themselves to the penalty of the ordi- 
nance, and give offence to the ruling powers. 

The fate of their royal master being determined, the 
surviving dependents on the drama were obliged again 
to return to the exercise of their former profession. In 
the winter of the year 1()48, they ventured to act 
some plays at the Cockpit, but were soon interrupted 
and silenced by the soldiers, who took them into cus- 
tody in the midst of one of their performances, and 
committed them to prison. After this ineffectual at- 
tempt to settle at their former quarters, we hear no 
more of any public exhibition for some time. They 
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Still, however, kept together, and, by connivance of 
the commanding qfficer at Whitehall, sometimes re* 
presented privately a few plays at a short distance from 
town. They also were permitted to entertain some 
of the nobility at their country-houses, where they 
were paid by those under whose protection they acted, 
They also obtained leave, at particular festivals, to di- 
vert the public at the Red Bull ; but this was not al- 
ways without interruption. Those at the head of af- 
fairs still continued tneir implacable rancour against 
all who were connected with polite letters; and the 
unfortunate actors who survived to this period felt the 
greatest distress. A slender and precarious support 
was all they could obtain. N In this situation several 
of them were obliged to draw forth the manuscripts of 
their cotemporaries which they had in their possession, 
and many plays were published which mightotherwise 
have never seen the light. 

But though the fury of religious zeal seemed to 
threaten that the stage should never revive, and every 
method was taken which might tend to accomplish 
that design, the pleasure wmich had been received 
from dramatic entertainments was too strong to be 
totally overcome. Amidst the gloom of fanaticism, 
and whilst the royal cause was considered as despe- 
rate, Sir William Davenant, without molestation, 
exhibited entertainments of declamation and music, 
after the manner of the ancients, at Rutland-house. 
He began in the year 1656, and two years afterwards 
removed to the Cockpit, Drurv-Lane, where he perr 
formed until the eve of the Restoration. 

On the appearance of that event’s taking place, the 
retainers of tne theatre then remaining collected thein r 
selves together, and began to resume their former em- 
ployment. In the year aboul the time general 

Monk marched with his army out of Scotland towards 
London, Mr. Rhodes, a bookseller, who had formerly 
been ward robe- keeper to the company which acted at 
Black Friars, fitted up the Cockpit in Drury-Lane. 
*}’he actors he procured were chiefly new to the stage; 
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and two of them, Betterton and Kynaston, had been 
his apprentices. About the same time the few per- 
formers who had belonged to the old companies as- 
sembled, and began to act at the Red Bull, in Saint 
John’s Street; and from the eagerness with which two 
patents were soon afterwards obtained from the crown, 
it may be presumed that they met with a considerable 
share of success. Sir William Davenant, before the 
civil wars broke out, had been favoured with a patent 
by Charles I.; qnd therefore his claim to a new one 
was warranted, as well by his former possession, as by 
his services and sufferings in the royal cause. The 
other candidate was Thomas Killegrevv, Esa. a per- 
son who had rendered himself acceptable to nis sove- 
reign, as much by his vices and follies, as by his wit 
or attachment to him in his distress. 

The actors who had been employed by Rhodes were 
soon afterwards taken under the protection of Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant ; and the remains of the old companies 
were received by Mr. Killegrew : all of them were 
sworn by the Lord Chamberlain as servants of the 
crown; the former being styled the Duke of York’s 
company, and the latter that of the king. 

The king’s company, after their removal from the 
Red Bull, performed in a new-built house situated in 
Gibbon’s Tennis Court, near Clare-raarket. But this 
theatre being not well adapted for the use to which it 
was appropriated, they were obliged to erect a more 
convenient one in Drury-Lane. This latter was 
finished and opened on the 8th of April, 1062, with 
Beaumont and Ffctcher’s comedy of The Humorous 
Lieutenant , which was acted 12 nights successively. 

During these removals of the king’s company, their 
jrivals belonging to the Duke of York were shifting 
jheir places of performance, and were some time be- 
fore they were wholly settled. From the Cockpit they 
went to a new theatre built in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
which was opened in the spring of the year 1 662 , afier 
several of their plays had been rehearsed at Apothe- 
caries Hall. But this playhouse was likewise soon 
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discovered to be ill-contrived and inconvenient; and Sir 
William Davenant found it necessary to search out a 
new spot to erect one more commodious. He fixed 
upon Dorset Garden, in Salisbury Court, for this pur- 
pose, hut did not live to see the edifice made any use 
of. This theatre will be mentioned hereafter. 

The two companies being now established at Drury 
Lane and Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, they each began to 
exert their endeavours to obtain the favour of the town. 
The principal performers in the king’s company were, 
of the men. Hart, Mohun, Burt, Wintersel, Lacy, 
Cartwright, andClun; to whom, after the opening 
of Drury-Lane theatre, were added, Joe Haines, 
Griffin, Goodman, and some others. Among the 
women were Mrs. Corey, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Knep, 
and afterwards Mrs. Boutel and Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn. 
Of the duke’s company were Betterton, Sheppy, Ky- 
naston, Nokes, Mosely, and Floyd, who had all 
performed under Rhodes; Harris, Price, Richards, 
and Blagden, were added by Sir William Davenant, 
who also, about a year after, received Smith, Sand- 
ford, Medburn, and two others. The actresses were 
Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Saunderson (who afterwards 
married Mr. Betterton), Mrs. Davies, and Mrs. Long; 
all of whom boarded in the patentee’s house. Besides 
these, were Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. Norris, Mrs. Holden, 
and Mrs. Jennings ; and if any dependence may be 
placed on the judgment of those who then frequented 
plays, there were more excellent performers in each • 
company than have ever been seen together at any one 
time since that period. 

The avidity of the public for theatrical entertain- 
ments sufficiently recompensed for a considerable time 
the assiduity of the performers, and the expectations 
of the managers and proprietors. Their success was, 
however, soon interrupted by national calamities. 
In l66d, the plague broke out in London with great 
violence, and the succeeding year, the fire which de- 
stroyed the metropolis, put a stop to the further pro- 
gress of stage-performances. 
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After a discontinuance of eighteen months, both 
houses were again opened at Christmas, 1666. The 
miseries occasioned by the plague and fire were for- 
gotten, and public diversions were again followed with 
as much eagerness as they had been before their inter- 
ruption. Both companies were at first successful ; but 
after the novelty of the several performers was worn 
a way, and their stock of plays had been repeated until 
they became familiar, the duke's company, excellent 
as they were allowed to be, felt their inferiority by the 
slender audiences they were able to draw together. 
This consideration induced Sir William Davenant to 
•try the effects of a new theatre, built with greater 
magnificence than that in Lincoln’s Inn, and he chose 
Dorset-Garden, probably where the old playhouse in 
Salisbury-Court stood, as a proper place for the pur- 
pose ; but before this theatre was finished he died, and 
on that event the management of his property therein 
came into the hands of his widow Lady Davenant, 
Mr. Betterton, and Mr. Harris, assisted by Charles 
Davenant, afterwards well known as a politician and 
civil lawyer. This new house was opened in Novem- 
ber 1671, notwithstanding an opposition made to it by 
the city of London. But the opinion of the public 
still inclining to the king’s company, Mr. Davenant 
was obliged to have recourse to a new species of en- 
tertainment. He determined to call in the assistance 
of shew and sound; he increased th«t splehdor of his 
scenery, and introduced music, singing, and dancing, 
into some of the pieces represented. Dramatic operas, 
with expensive decorations, soon came into fashion, 
and enabled the duke’s company to obtain an advantage 
over their competitors, which they were confessedly 
not entitled to by their merit. 

Soon after the duke’s company began to act in their 
new theatre, an accident happened, which must have 
disabled their antagonists from contending with them 
for a short time. In January, 167 1-2, the playhouse 
in Drury-Lane took fire, and was entirely demolished. 
The violence of the conflagration was so great, that 
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between fifty and sixty adjoining houses were burnt 
or blown up. 

Where the company belonging to this house re- 
moved, I have not been able to discover, though T 
find they continued to act in the lime which inter- 
vened between the destruction of the old house and 
its being rebuilt; and from the series of plays which 
they produced, it seems probable that they immedi- 
ately occupied some theatTe which then remained 
unused. r £he proprietors of the old playhouse, after 
they had recovered the consternation which this acci- 
dent had thrown them into, resolved to rebuild their 
theatre with such improvement as might be suggested ; 
and for that purpose employed Sir Christopher Wren, 
the most celebrated architect of his lime, to draw the 
design, and superintend the execution of it. The 
plan which he produced, in the opinion of those who 
were well able to judge of it, was such as one as was 
alike calculated for the advantage of the performers and 
spectators : and the several alterations afterwards made 
in it, so far from being improvements, contributed 
only to defeat the intention of the architect, and to 
spoil the building. 

The new theatre, being finished, was opened on 
the 20th of March, 1 o 74. On this occasion a pro- 
logue and epilogue were delivered, both written by 
Mr. Dryden, in which the plainness and w'ant of 
ornament in the house, compared with that in Dorset- 
Gardens, were particularly mentioned. The encou- 
ragement given to the latter on account of its scenery 
and decoration was not forgot. 

The preference given to Davenant’s theatre, on ac- 
count of its scenery and decorations, alarmed those 
belonging to the rival house. To stop the progress 
of the public ta3te, and to divert it towards themselves, 
they endeavoured to ridicule the performances which 
were so much followed. The person employed for 
this purpose was Thomas Duffet, who parodied the 
Tempest, Macbeth, and Psyche : these efforts were, 
Jiovvever, ineffectual. The duke’s theatre continued 
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to be frequented ; the victory of sound and shew over 
sense and reason was as complete in the theatre at this 
period as it hath often been since. The king’s theatre 
languished; but the great expenccs incurred at the. 
other diminished their gains to such a degree, that 
after a few years the leaders in each discovered, that 
it would be for their mutual advantage to unite their 
interests together, and open but one house. Of those 
who originally belonged to Killegrew’s company, se- 
veral had quitted the stage, some were dead, and the 
chief who remained began to experience the infirmi- 
ties of age. These considerations induced them to 
listen to overtures from Davenant, Betterton, and 
Smith, who entered into an agreement with Hart and 
Kynaston, which effectually detached those performers 
from the king’s theatre. Their revolt, and ihe influ- 
ence which they possessed, seem to have effected the 
union sooner than it otherwise might have been agreed 
to, though it could not have been prevented any length 
of time, Having been recommended by the king. The 
junction took place in the year lt>82, on which event 
the duke’s company quitted Dorset Gardens, and re- 
moved to Drury-Lane. Hart performed no more, hut 
retired on a pension ; and Mohun soon afterwards died. 
The remainder of the troop were incorporated with the 
duke’s, and were styled the king’s company. 

The advantages which were expected to follow this 
junction do not appear to have been the consequence of 
it. Though the patents were united, the profits to the 
proprietors and performers seem not to have been in- 
creased. The old patentees either sold their authority 
to new adventurers, or relinquished all their attention 
to the management. On the 30lh of August, 1G87, 
Mr. Charles Davenant assigned his patent to Alexander 
Davenant, Esq. who, on the 24th of March 1(K)0, 
sold his interest therein toChristophcr Rich, a lawyer, 
whose name is often ^obe found in the annals of the 
theatre. This gentleman, who was not possessed of 
abilities calculated to make the stage flourish under bis 
administration, soon contrived to engross the whole 
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power into his own hands. By various instances of* 
mismanagement, he alienated the affections of the 
principal performers from him, and by wanton op- 
pressions provoked them to attempt their deliverance 
from the tyranny he exercised over them. An asso- 
ciation of the actors was entered into, with Betterton 
at the head of it. Their complaint, by means of the 
earl of Dorset, was laid before King William, and was 
considered of sufficient importance to engage the at- 
tention of his majesty. The principal lawyers at that 
period were consulted, who agreeJ that the gVants 
from King Charles to Killegrew and Davenant did not 
preclude the reigning prince from git ing a similar au- 
thority to any person with whom he might chuse to 
intrust it. In consequence of this opinion, a licence 
was granted to a select number of the players to act in 
a separate theatre for themsehes. 

This favour being obtained, a subscription was set 
on foot for buildinga new theatre within the walls of 
the Tennis Court, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The peo- 
ple of quality, to shew their sense of the ill treatment 
which the actors had received, contributed very libe- 
rally for this purpose. The patentees became sensible 
of the folly of their conduct, and, to repair the mis- 
chief they had done themselves, endeavoured to retain 
as many of the actors as ihev could engage. To supply 
the places of some who had left them, they brought a 
few new performers from the companies in the coun- 
try, and made the best disposition they- vigfe able, to 
encounter their enemies. 

The theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields was opened on 
the 30th of April, lOyj, with the new comedy of 
Love for Love, which was acted wiih extraordinary 
success during the remainder of the season. The? 
prosperity of the new house was of no long continu- 
ance. After one or two years success, the audiences 
began to decline, and it was found that two rival the- 
atres were more than the town was able to support. 
The old house suffered all the distresses which obstina- 
cy and ignorance in a manager at the head of a raw. 
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unexperienced set of actors could produce. Having 
little judgment to direct him in the conduct of a 
theatre, he not only permitted the best plays to be 
mangled by the most despicable performers, but by 
the introduction of tumblers and buffoons, and other 
extravagancies, brought the entertainments of the 
stage to the lowest degree of contempt. He persisted, 
however, to the last in the same mode of conduct, , 
which his son afterwards followed, and by that means 
had a greater influence on the present public enter- 
tainments than at first sight would bethought probable. 

While the rival theatres were contending against 
each other with inveterate malice, an enemy to the 
very toleration of dramatic entertainments appeared, 
who, with considerable abilitv, and with all the rigid 
puritanical maxims of a severe sect, attacked the stage 
on account of its profaneness and immorality. This 
-was the celebrated Jeremy Collier, who, in l6t)7, 
published a book, Containing a severe invective agnjnst 
actingof plays, the profligacy of the performers, and the 
licentiousness of the poets ; and having some truth and 
justice on his side, the advocates for the theatre found 
themselves hard pressed to answer the charges brought 
against their favourite diversion. It cannot be denied 
but that many authors, and some in great favour with 
the public, had written in a manner which war- 
ranted the censure of everv person who professed the 
least regard to propriety or decency. Mr. Collier was 
opposed by Congreve, Vanbrugh, Dryden, Dennis, and 
others, with wit and humour, but without Confuting 
the objections which bad been started either against 
themselves individually, or against the stage in general. 
The public opinion ran so much against trie defenders 
of the theatre, and in favour of their enemy, that 
King William considered Mr. Collier's book as a work 
which entitled the author of it to some lenity in a pro- 
secution then carrying on in consequence ol errors in 
his political conduct. This controversy produced as 
much as could be wished for from it. Mr. Cibber ob- 
serves, the calling our dramatic writers to this strict 
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account “ had a very wholesome effect upon those who 
“ writ after this time. Thev were now a great deal 
“ more upon their guard; indecencies were no longer 
“ wit; and by degrees the fair sex came again to fill 
“ the boxes on the first day of a new comedy without 
“ feaV or censure.” 

To forwaid the stage’s reformation, prosecutions 
were commenced against some of the performers for 
repeating profane and indecent words. Several were 
found guilty; and Betterton and Mrs. Bracegirdle 
were actually fined. These severities were not entirely 
thrown away. From this period may be dated the in- 
troduction of that more refined taste which hath done 
so much credit to the British drama. 

The managers acting under the united patents had 
hitherto made use of both the theatres in Dnrset-Garden 
and Drury-Lane; hut about this time the former of 
these houses was deserted. The company which had 
been left bv Betterton and bis party, after struggling 
with unequal force against the excellent performers who 
bated under the banner of that respectable veteran, be- 
gan now to remove the prejudices which had been en- 
tertained against them, and to claim their share of 
applause. Many of them were much improved. They 
had the advantage of youth; and having had the op- 
portunity of exhibiting themselves in new characters, 
where comparisons to their disadvantage could not he 
made, they began to be viewed in a more favourable 
light, Itji ihe mean time, Betterton and some of his 
associates were daily losing ground through old age. 
Besides, the house itself was too small, and poorly 
fitted up, very insufficient for the purposes of profit or 
splendor. These considerations induced Sir John Van- 
brugh to procure subscriptions for erecting a new and 
magnificent play-house in the Haymarket, calculated 
to do honour to the architect and to the nation, and at 
the same time produce wealth to those concerned in it. 
The sum of 3l)00l. was immediately raised, and the 
building begun under Sir John’s direction. 

On this scheme being proposed, it was agreed that 
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Mr. Betterton should assign over to Vanbrugh his 
licence to perform, and for the future serve only as au 
actor, without any concern in the conduct or direction 
of the theatre. The proposal was ready assented to on 
the part of Betterton. He had now been upon the 
stage between forty and fifty years, and found the in- 
firmities of age beginning to make inroads upon his 
constitution ; he was therefore desirous of repose, and • 
to be relieved from the fatigues of management. In 
thelatter part of the year 1704, he performed his part 
of the agreement, by surrendering to Sir John Van- 
brugh all his right and interest in the licence granted to 
him. The new proprietor associated himself with 
Mr. Congreve, and from the joint abilities of sueh ex- 
cellent writers great expectations were formed. On the 
9th day of April, 170a, the theatre was opened with 
an Italian opera, which did not meet with the suc- 
cess expected from it. The failure of their first hope 
obliged the principal manager to exert himself ; and 
he accordingly, with that happy facility which ac- 
companied him in writing, immediately produced no 
less than four new pieces. But these were insufficient 
to bring the theatre into reputation. It was soon 
found, that the architect of it was better qualified to 
support the stage by his writings than to construct 
houses to act his performances in. Every piece repre- 
sented appeared under manifest disadvantage. The 
edifice was a vast triumphal piece of architecture, 
wholly unfit for every purpose of convenience ; the 
vast columns, the gilded cornices, and lofty roofs 
availed very little, when scarce one word in ten could 
be distinctly heard. “.At the first opening it,” says 
Mr. Cibber, “ the flat cieling, that is. now over the 
“orchestra, was then a semi-oval arch, that sprung 
“ fifteen feet higher from above the cornice. The 
“ cieling over the pit too was still more raised, being 
“ one level line from the highest back part of the upper 
“gallery to the front of the stage; the front boxes 
“ were a continued semicircle to the bare walls of the 
,f house on each side : this extraordinary and super- 
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flnous space occasioned such an undulation from the 
“ voice of every actor, that generally what they said 
sounded like the gabbling of so many people in the 
“ lofty aisles in a cathedral — The tone of a trumpet, 

** or the swell ol an eunuch’s holding note, 'tis true. 

“ might be sweetened bv it; but the articulate sounds 
** of a speaking voice were drowned by the hollow re- 
“ verberations of one word under another.” To these 
disadvantages the situation might be added ; it had not 
at that time the benefit of a large city, which hath 
since been built in its neighbourhood, and it was too 
remote from the then frequenters of the theatre to be 
much attended by them. All these circumstances 
uniting together afforded so little prospect of profit or 
success, that in a few months Mr. Congreve gave up 
his share and interest wholly to Sir John Vanbrugh; 
who, at the end of the second season, either finding 
the gains which arose from the management too few', > 
or the trouble arising from his attendance on it too 
much, grew also disgusted with his situation, and 
wished to be relieved from it. But of so little value 
was the theatre considered at that juncture, that no 
person thought it of consequence enough to apply for 
it. At length it was offered to Mr. Owen Swiney, a 
mere adventurer without property, who had been em- 
ployed by Mr. Rich as under- manager, and who, with 
the concurrence of his principal, agreed for it at the 
rate of five pounds for every acting day, and not to 
exceed 700 1. in the year. The new manager entered 
upon his undertaking in the latter part of the year 
1706, and at the end of the first season found that he 
had considerably improved his fortune. 

From the time that Mr. Rich got possession pf 
Drury-Lane theatre, he had paid no regard to the 
property of any of the parties who had joint interests 
witn him, but proceeded as though he was sole pro- 
prietor of it. Wnatever he received he kept to himself, 
without accounting to any of his partners ; and he had 
continued this mode of conduct so long, that those 
who had any claims -on the theatre abondoned them 
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in despair of ever receiving any advantage from them. 
The concerns of the playhouse were thought of so 
little worth, that about this time Sir Thomas Skip- 
with, who, Cibber says, had an equal right with Ricn, 
in a frolic, made a present of his share, to Colonel 
Brett, a gentleman of fortune, who soon after forced 
himself into the management much against the incli- 
nation of his partner. The ill effect oi two playhpuses 
being open at once, in point of profit, appeared so 
evident to Mr. Brett, that the first object he dedicated 
his attention to was a re-union of the two companies, 
and, with the interposition of the Lord Chamberlain, 
he effected it in the year 1708. It was then resolved, 
that the theatre in the Haymarket should be appro- 
priated to Italian operas; and that in Drury- Lane to 
plays. The one was given to Swiney, and the other 
continued with Rich and Brett; the latter of whom, 
conducting the business of it in a different manner from 
what it had heretofore been, brought it once more into 
so good a state, that Sir Thomas Skipwith repented 
his generosity, and applied to the Court of Chancery 
to have the property he had given away restored him. 
Colonel Brett, offended at this treatment, relinquished 
his claim; and Mr. Rich again possessed himself of 
all the powers of the patent. 

Instead of being warned, by the experience of past 
times, to avoid the difficulties which a tyrannical and 
oppressive behaviour to the performers had created, 
tne acting manager resumed his former conduct, with- 
out fearing or apprehending any resistance to his mea- 
sures. An application to the Lord Chamberlain was 
the consequence ; and that officer, who was supposed 
to possess noth an absolute and undefinahle authority 
over the stage, agreed to permit as many of the actors 
as chose to engage with Swiney to desert from Drury- 
Lane, and act at the Haymarket. A private treaty 
was accordingly entered into; and Wilks, Dogget, 
and Cibber, were proposed to be managers and joint 
sharers with Swiney in conducting the theatre, which 
for the future was to be used both as a play-house anc} 
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opera-house. After all the preliminaries were settled, 
the Lord Chamberlain issued an order, dated 7th of 
June, 1709, forbidding the patentees to perform any 
longer; on which the house was shut up. ' 

The deserters immediately began to alter the Hay- 
market theatre, in order to obviate the inconveniences 
of its original construction, and make it fit for the re- 
presentation of dramatic performances. They began 
to act in the winter of the year 17CKJ ; and tneir au- 
diences so much exceeded their expectation, that they 
would have had every reason to be content with the 
change which had happened, if the direction of the 
operas, which this season began to decline, had not 
greatly diminished their profits They appear, however, 
to have received more than they had done at Drury- 
lane, and therefore were notdissatisfied with their eman- 
cipation from the authority of their former governor. 

The power of the Chamberlain had always been im- 
plicitly acknowledged. Those therefore who had any 
coucern in the interdicted theatre patiently submitted 
to the prohibition, and had recourse onlv to supplica- 
tions, in order to procure a revocation of the silencing 
order. As it was put in execution so late, in the sea- 
son, no immediate detriment ensued ; and it was ge- 
nerally expected, that, as the time of acting approached 
in the following winter, the proprietors would be per- 
mitted to open their house. The summer was taken up 
in petitions to the Chamberlain, and appeals to the 
queen’s justice and humanity, both from the patentees 
and players. The applications, however, were unsuc- 
cesslul: the order still continued in force; and at the 
beginning of the season one theatre only was opened. 

As soon as it appeared certain that the old manager 
would not he able to obtain a recall of the order for si- 
lencing the patent, one who had some properly in the 
house, and who had joined in all the applications for 
relief against the Chamberlain’s mandate, determin' d 
toavail himself of his interest at court, and profitbytho 
distress of his partners. This was William Collier, 
Lsq. an cuterprizing man, and a member of parlia- 
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merit; who by his convivial galities had become a fa- 
vourite with the people then in power, and was often 
admitted to partake with them in those detached hours 
of life when business was to give way to pleasure.. 

This gentleman, observing the situation of theatri- 
cal affairs to be desperate in the hands of Mr. Rich, 
applied for and obtained a licence to take the manage- 
ment of the company left at Drury-Lane. The late 
patentee, who still continued in the theatre, though 
without the power of using it, was not to be removed 
without compulsion. Mr. Collier, therefore, procured 
a lease of the house from the landlords of it, and armed 
with this authority, took the advantage of a rejoicing 
night, the 22d of November, when, with a hired 
rabble, he broke into the premises, and turned the 
former owner out of possession. 

Here ended the power of Mr. Rich over the theatres. 
After his expulsion from Drury-Lane, he employed 
the remainder of his life in rebuilding the playhouse in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which was opened about six 
weeks after his death by his son, in the year 1714, 
with the comedy of the Recruiting Officer. Both this 
theatre and its manager will be mentioned hereafter. 

The scheme which Mr. Collier had engaged in did 
not prosper according to his wishes; the profits of the 
season were very small, and by no means a compen- 
sation for the trouble, risk, and expence, which he 
had been at in seating himself on the theatrical throne. 
The joint-sharers at the Haymarkethad acqniied both 
fame and money; he therefore meditated an exchange 
of theatres with them, and, by again employing his in- 
fluence at court, soon effected it. By the agreement 
then entered into between the rival managers, the sole 
licence for acting plays was vested in Swiney and his 
partners, and the performance of operas was confined 
to the Haymarket under the direction of Collier. 

The authority which this gentleman had now ob- 
tained in the opera-house, he immediately farmed to 
Aaron Hill, Esq. for (iOOl. per annum-, but before the 
season expired, he resumed the management again into 
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his own hands. The flourishing state of Drury-Lane 
had attracted his notice and envy. He grew again dis- 
satisfied with his station, and proposed once more to 
return to the stage he had abandoned. The same power 
■which had hitherto supported him in his caprices, still 
continued to favour him. Swinev was obliged to re- 
turn to the Haymarket; and Collier, Wilks, Dogget, 
and Cibber remained at Drury-Lane, where, from this 
period, the abilities, industry, and integrity of the ma- 
nagers brought their theatre into such reputation, that 
it became to them the source of independence during 
the rest of their lives. On the contrary, at the end of 
the first season, Swincy was ruined at the Havmarket, 
and obliged to banish himself from the kingdom. 

As soon as the "hew regulation was settled. Collier 
rendered his share a sinecure, and agreed to accept a 
certain sum annually in lieu of all claims. In 1712, 
the tragedy of Cato was acted, wherein Mr. Booth 
acquired so much reputation, that he was encouraged 
to solicit for a share in the management of the theatre, 
End was gratified in it during the succeeoing year. On 
his introduction, Dogget, in disgust, retired from the 
management, to which he never afterwards returned. 

In the year 1714 Queen Anne died ; and, amongst 
the changes which that event brought about, the ma- 
nagement of Drury-Lane theatre was not too incon- 
siderable to attract the notice of the court. At the 
desire of the acting managers, Sir Richard Steele pro- 
cured his name to be inserted instead of Collier’s, in 
a new licence jointly with them ; and this connection 
lasted many years equally to the advantage of all the 
parties. In this year the prohibition, which the pa- 
tent had been long under, was removed, and Lincoln’s 
Inn'Fields’ theatre opened under the direction of the 
late Mr. John Rich. 

No sooner were dramatic performances permitted at 
two theatres, than the manager of the weaker com- 
pany was obliged to have recourse to foreign aid, and 
to oppose his antagonists with other weapons than 
the merits of hi$ actors, or the excellence ot the pieces 
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represented by them. The performers who were under 
Mr. Rich’s direction, were so much inferior to those 
of Drury- Lane, that the latter carried away all the ap- 
plause and favour of the toyvn. In this distress, the 
genius of the new manager suggested to him a species 
of entertainment, which hath always been considered 
as contemptible, but which hath been ever followed 
and encouraged. Pantomimes were now brought for- 
ward's; and as sound and shew had in the last century 
obtained a victorv over sense and 'reason, the same 
event would have followed again, if the company at 
Drury-Lane had not, from the experience of past 
times, thought it advisable to adopt the same measures. 
The fertility of Mr. Rich’s invention in these exotic 
entertainments, and the excellence of his own perform- 
ance in them must ever be acknowledged. By means 
of these only, he kept the managers of the other house 
at all times from relaxing their diligence; and, to the 
disgrace of public taste, frequently obtained more mo- 
ney by such ridiculous and paltry performances than all 
the sterling merit of the rival theatre could acquire. 

The business of the stage was carried on successfully, 
and without interruption, until the year 1720 , when 
on a disgust which the Duke of Newcastle, then 
Lord Chamberlain, had received from Mr. Cibber, 
that gentleman was for some time forbid to perform ; 
and soon after, a difference arising between the same 
nobleman and Sir Richard Steele, the pmVer which 
had been often exercised by the persons who had held 
his grace’s office was exerted, and an order of silence 
was enforced against the managers. On this occasion 
a controversy succeeded ; but now long the prohibi- 
tion lasted, or in what manner the difference was ad- 
justed, no where appears. 

In this year, 1720 , a new playhouse was erected inthe 
Haymarket by one Mr. Potter, a carpenter. It was 
not built for any particular person or company, but 
seems to have been intended as a mere speculation 
by the architect, who relied on its being occasonally 
lured for dramatic exhibitions. • 
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The harmony which had subsisted for many years 
between Sir Richard Steele and his partners was soon 
afterwards interrupted, and the affairs of the theatre 
became again the objects of a Chancery litigation, 
which, in 1726, was determined in favour of the acting 
proprietors bv a decree of Sir Joseph Jekyll, then Mas- 
ter of the Rolls. The breach, however, which this 
dispute had made would perhaps never have been 
healed, had Sir Richard been able to have resumed his 
share of the management. His faculties at this time 
began to decline: he soon afterwards retired into 
Wales, where he died on the 1st of September, 1729. 

As the powers of the patent granted to him termi- 
nated at the end of three years after his death, the re- 
maining managers solicited and obtained a renewal 
of authority for twenty years commencing on the 1st 
of September, 1732; but the prosperous course of 
their affairs was doomed about this time to be first 
checked, and afterwards putaYiendto by the illrtessand 
deaths of the principal persons concerned in the the- 
atre. Booth was rendered incapable of performing 
for several years before he died. On the 23d of Octo- 
ber, 1730, the stage suffered an irreparable loss by the 
death of Mrs. Oldfield ; and about the same time Mrs. 
Porter was prevented from acting by the misfortune of 
a dislocated limb. To complete the whole, Wilks 
died in September, 1731; and Cibber, disliking his 
new partners, took the earliest opportunity of parting 
with his share. 

The number of theatres in London was this year 
(1729) increased by the addition of one in Goodman’s 
Fields, which met with great opposition from many 
respectable merchants and grave citizens, who appre- 
hended much mischief from the introduction of these 
kind of diversions so near to their own habitations. 
Some of the clergy also took the alarm, and preached 
with vehemence against it. Mr. Odell, however, the 
proprietor, was not deterred from pursuing his design ; 
he completed the building, and, having collected a 
company, began to perform in it. It is asserted, that 
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for some time he got not less than one hundred pounds 
a week by this undertaking ; but the clamour against 
it continuing, he was obliged to abandon the further 
prosecution of his scheme; by which means he sus- 
tained a considerable loss. It was afterwards revived 
by Mr. Giffard with some degree of success. 

The patent for Drury- Lane being renewed, Mr. 
Booth, who found his disorder increase, began to think 
it was time to dispose of his share and interest in the 
theatre. The person upon whom he fixed was John 
Highmore, Esq. who agreed to purchase one half of 
Mr. Booth’s share, with the whole of his power in the 
management, for the sum of two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds. At the beginning of the season 1733, 
Mr. Highmore, being hurt by the impertinence of 
voting Cibber, whom his father had autnorized to act 
for him, determined to get rid of his interference, and 
purchased the father’s share for three thousand guineas. 

Mr. Highmore’s connection with the theatre began 
to he. attended with alarming consequences to hiin; 
the principal actors, spirited up bv young Cibber, de- 
termined to revolt from th? patentees and, set up for 
themselves. The housecalled the little theatre in the 
Ilavmarket was then unoccupied ; they therefore agreed 
to rent it of the proprietor, and, after making the ne- 
cessary alterations, opened it with the comedy of 
Love for Love, to an elegant crouded audience. 

The patentees also, though weakened by the deser- 
tion of their best performers, began to act at the usual 
time. To supply the-places of those who had left 
their sendee, the'y were obliged to have recourse to 
such assistance as the country companies would afford. 
With all the help they could obtain, their perfor- 
mances were so much inferior to those exhibited at 
the Haymarket, that a constant loss* was sustained 
until the end of the season. Mr. Highmore in the 
mean time buoyed himself up with hopes of obtain- 
ing redress, first from the Lord Chamberlain, and 
afterwards by putting the laws concerning vagrants in 
force against the delinquent players. In both these 
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expectations he found himself disappointed. The 
losses fell so heavy upon him, that he was under the 
necessity of giving up the contention, in order to se- 
cure a small part of the property he had imprudently 
risked in this unfortunate undertaking. 

The person who now succeeded to the patent of 
Drury- Lane playhouse was Charles Fleetwood, a gen- 
tleman who atone period of his life had possessed a 
very large fortune, of which at this time a small por- 
tion only remained. He purchased not only the share 
belonging to Mr. H ighmore, but those of all the other 
partners; and so little value was then set upon the 
theatre, that the whole sum which he disbursed for it 
hardly more than exceeded the half of what Mr. High- 
more" had before paid. The revolting actors were bv 
this time become dissatisfied with their situations. A 
treaty was therefore opened, and soon concluded, for 
their return to Drury-Lane. 

Although dramatic entertainments were not at this 
time supported by the abilities of any actors of extra- 
ordinary merit, and the characters of those excellent 
performers who had been lately lost from Drury-Lane 
were very ill supplied, yet this period seems to have 
been particularly marked by a spirit of enterprize 
which prevailed in theatrical affairs. The ill-fortune 
of Mr. Odell at Goodman’s Fields had not extin- 

f ;uished the expectations of another schemer, who so- 
icited and obtained a subscription for building a mag- 
nificent playhouse in that part of the town ; and in 
spite of all opposition it was completed and opened on 
the 2d of October 1732, with the play of King Henri y 
IV. Mr.Giffard the new proprietor, however, did not 
remain long there. In 17-3, the house in Covent- 
Garden was finished, and Mr. Rich's company imme- 
diately removed thither, which occasioned the old 
building in Lincoln’s Inn Fields to be deserted. Mr. 
Giflard was then advised, that it would be more for 
his advantage to quit Goodman's Fields, and take the 
vacant edifice. He accordingly agreed for it in 1735, 
and acted there during the two ensuing years. 
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Soon afterwards, though at a time when so many 
theatres were employed to divert the public, and when 
Done of them were in a flourishing slate, the impru- 
dence and extravagance of a gentleman, who possessed 

g enius, wit, and humour in a high degree, obliged 
im to strike out a new species of entertainment, 
which in the end produced an extraordinary change in 
the constitution of the dramatic system. To extricate 
himself out of difficulties in which he was involved, 
and probably to revenge some indignities which had 
been thrown upon him by people in power, that ad- 
mirable author and accurate observer of life, the late 
Henry Fielding, determined to amuse J.he town at the 
expence of some persons in high rank, and of great 
influence in the political world. For this purpose he 
got together a company of performers, who exhibited 
together at the theatre in the Haymarket, under the 
whimsical title of the Great Mogul’s Company of Co- 
medians. The piece he represented was Pasquin> 
which was acted to Crowded audiences for fifty succes- 
sive nights. Encouraged by the favourable reception 
this performance met with. The determined to continue 
at the same place the next season, when he produced 
several new plays, some of which were applauded, and 
the rest condemned. As soon as the novelty of the 
design was over, a visible difference appeared between 
the audience of the two years. The company, which 
as the play-bills said, dropped from the clouds, were 
disbanded ; arid the manager, not having attended to 
the voice of cecouomy in his prosperity, was left no 
richer nor more independent than when he first en- 
gaged in the project. 

The severity of Mr. Fielding’s satire in the,se pieces 
had galled the minister to that degree, that the impres- 
sion was not erased from his mind when the cause of 
it had lost all effect. He meditated therefore a severe 
revenge on the stage, and determined to prevent any 
attacks of the like kind for the future. In the execu- 
tion of this plan he steadily persisted; and at last had 
the satisfaction of seeing the enemy, which had given. 

• d . 
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him so much uneasiness, effectually restrained from 
any power of annoying him on the public theatres. 

An act of parliament passed in the year 1737, which 
forbad the representation of any performance not pre- 
viously licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, or in any 
place, except the city of Westminster and the liberties 
thereof, or where the royal family should at any time 
reside. It also took ft oui the crown the power of li- 
censing anymore theatres, and inflicted heavy penalties 
on those who should hereafter perform in defiance of 
the regulations in the statute. This unpopular act 
did not pass without opposition. It called forth the 
eloquence of Lord Chesterfield in a speech, wherein 
all the arguments in favour of this obnoxious law were 
answered, the dangers which might ensue from it 
were pointed out* and the little necessity for such hos- 
tilities against the stage clearly demonstrated. It also 
excited an alarm in the people at large, as tending to 
introduce restraints on the liberty of the press. Many 
pamphlets were published against the principle of the 
act; and it was combated in every shape which wit, 
ridicule, or argument could oppose it in. All these, 
however, availed nothing; the minister had resolved, 
and the parliament was loo compliant to slight a bill, 
which came recommended from so powerful a quarter. 

It therefore passed into a law, and freed the then and 
all future ministers froth any apprehension of mischief 
from the wit or malice of dramatic writers. 

The year 1741 was rendered remarkable in the the- - 
atrical world by the appearance of an actor, whose 
genius seemed intended to adorn, and whose abilities 
were destined to support the stfige. This was the late 
Mr. Garrick, , who, after experiencing some slights 
from the nianagersolDrur y-Lane andC'ovtnt-Gardcn, 
determined to make trial of his theatrical qualifications 
at the plavhouse in Goodman’s Fields, undef the di- 
rection of Mr. Giflard, who was at that time permitted 
to perform there without molestation. '\ he part ha 
chose for his first appearance was that of Hicl.ard the 
Third, in which he displayed so clear acoi.cQj tion of 
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the character, such power of execution, and a union 
of talents so varied, extensive, and unexpected, as 
soon fixed his reputation as the first actor of his own 
or any former time. His fame spread through every 
part of the town with the greatest rapidity ; and Good- 
man’s Fields' theatre, winch had been confined to the 
inhabitants of the city, became the resort of the po- 
lite, and svas honoured with the notice of all ranks 
and orders of people. 

At Goodman’s Fields Mr. Garrick remained but 
one season ; after which he removed to Drury-Lane, 
svhere he continued to increase his reputation, and, by 
a prudent attention to the dictates of frugality and dis- 
cretion, acquired a character which pointed him out 
as a proper person to succeed to the management of 
the theatre a few years after, and a fortune which en- 
abled him to accomplish that point when the oppor- 
tunity offered. 

The affairs of Drury-Lane theatre suffered all the 
mischiets which could arise from the imprudence or 
inability of the manager. That gentleman had em- 
barrassed his domestic concerns by almost every spe- 
cies of misconduct, and involved himself in such dif- 
ficulties, that there remained no other means of extri- 
cating himself from them than bv abandoning his 
country, and retiring abroad. About the year 174 b, 
the whole of his property in the theatre, was either 
mortgaged or sold ; and the patent, which had been 
assigned to some creditors, was advertized to be dis- 
posed of by public auction. Two bankers became 
the purchasers, and they received into the management 
the late Mr. Lacev, to whom the conduct of the the- 
atre was relinquished. The calamities of the times 
affected the credit of many persons at this juncture; 
and, amongst the rest, of the new managers, who found- 
themselves obliged to stop payment. Theirmisfortanes 
occasioned the patent again to become the object of a 
sale. It was offered to several persons, but few ap- 
peared to have courage enough to venture upon it, even 
at the very low price then asked for it. At length it 
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was proposed by Mr. Lacey, that he and Mr. Gar- 
rick should become joint purschaers. The offer was 
accepted. A renewal of the patent was solicited and 
obtained. All the preliminaries were in a short time 
settled, and in the year 1747, the house was opened 
with a prologue written by Dr. Johnson, and spoken 
by Mr. Garrick. 

From this period may be dated the flourishing state 
of the theatre. The new partners were furnished with 
abilities to make their purchase advantageous to them- 
selves, and useful to the public. Mr. Garrick’s admi- 
rable performances insured them great audiences ; and 
the industry and attention of Mr. Lacey were employed 
in rendering the house convenient to the frequenters 
of it. They both exerted their endeavours to acquire 
the favour of the town ; and the preference which was 
given to them over their rivals at the other theatre 
sufficiently proved the superior estimation they were 
held in. The harmony which subsisted between them 
contributed to the success of their undertaking, and 
their efforts in the end procured them both riches and 
respect. 

The month of December, 1761, was marked with 
the death of Mr. Rich, who had been manager under 
the patents granted by Charles the Second almost fifty 
years. His peculiar excellence in the composition of 
those performances which demanded shew and ex- 
pence, enabled him, with an indifferent company of 
actors, to make a stand against the greatest performers 
of his time; he was unrivalled in the representation of 
his favourite character Harlequin, and possessed with 
many foibles some qualities which commanded the 
esteem of his friends and acquaintance. On his de- 
cease, the business of Covent-Garden theatre was 
conducted by his son-in-law, Mr. Beard. 

In the year 1763, Mr. Garrick, by the advice of his 
physicians, went abroad, in order to relax from the 
fatigues of his profession, and to re-establish his 
health, which had been much broken by an uninter- 
rupted exertion of his abilities 0^ the stage. He was 
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absent two seasons, and then returned ^to the theatre, 
where lie remained until the year 177 6. 

The theatre in the Haymarket had for some years 
been occupied in the summer-time by virtue of licences 
from the l ord Chamberlain. In the month of July, 
170X>, it was advanced to the dignity of a theatre- 
royal ; a patent being then made out to Mr. Foote, au- 
thorizing him to build a theatre in the city •and liberties 
of Westminster, and to exhibit dramatic performances, 
&c. therein, from the 14th clay of May to the 14th 
day of September during his life. On this grant being 
passed, tbe patentee purchased the old play-house, 
which had been built in 1720, and immediately pulled 
it down. It was rebuilt in the course of the next 
year, and opened in the month of May, 17^7 • Mr. 
Foote very successfully managed this theatre until 
the season before his death. 

From the decease of Mr. Rich, Covenl-Garden the- 
atre had been intrusted to the direction of his son-in- 
law Mr. Beard, who introduced several musical pieces 
to the stage, which were received with applause, and 
brought considerable profits to those concerned in the 
house, The taste of the public inclined very much 
to this species of performance for several seasons; but 
about the year 170(j,the audieuces beginning to lessen, 
and the acting manager finding no relief fora deafness 
which he had long been afflicted with, he became de- 
sirous of retiring from the bustle of a theatre to the quiet 
of private life. In the summer of 17b7> a negotiation 
was set on foot by Messieurs Harris and Rutherford, 
for the purchase of all the property in the playhouse 
which belonged to the then proprietors; but the advan- 
tage of having a capital performer as one of the sharers 
being suggested, Mr. Powell was invited to join with 
them, anu he recommended Mr. Colman as a person 
from whom the undertaking would receive great be- 
nefit. The proposal being assented to by the sev eral 
parties, the property of the theatre was assigned in Au- 
gust, 1*07 ; the conduct of the stage was intrusted to 
Mr. Colman, and the house opened on the 1-Jih of 
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September with the comedy of The Rehearsal ; and a 
prologue written by Paul Whitehead, and spoken by 
Mr. Powell. 

The disputes which soon afterwards arose amongst 
the new managers are unworthy of any notice, on ac- 
count of the virulence and acrimony with which each 
party seems to have been inflamed ; it is sufficient to 
observe, that afterthey had continued a longtime, and 
had received a judicial determination, they were ami- 
cably ended. 

Mr. Rutherford sold his share to Messieurs Leake 
and Dagge. Mr. Powell died in July, 17(>9; and 
his widow afterwards married Dr. Fisher, who 
by that means became entitled to some part of her 
late husband’s interest in the theatre. Mr. Colman 
managed the affairs of the stage until the year 1774, 
when his right was purchased bv the rest of his part- 
ners, to whom it was immediately assigned. On the 
23d of January, 1774, Mr. Lacey died, leaving his 
property in Drury- Lane theatre to his son Willoughby 
Lacey, Esq. who continued to carry on the business 
of the stage in great harmony with his father’s old 
friend and partner. At length an event took place, 
which the admirers of theatrical entertainments had 
long expected with concern, and now viewed with 
regret. Mr. Garrick, at a period when his powers 
bad suffered little injury from time, and in the height 
of his fame and popularity, determined to relinquish 
all connections with the stage, and retire to the ho- 
nourable enjoyment of a large fortune, acquired in 
the course of near forty years spent in the service of 
the public. His last appearance was in the character 
of Don Felix in the play of The Wander, acted -on the 
10th day of June, 1776, for a charitable benefit. He 
was honoured with a brilliant and crowded audience, 
and was dismissed with the loudest applauses ever 
heard in a theatre. The obligations which die public 
are under to him for the decency and propriety of our 
present dramatic performances, will ever entitle him 
to the grateful respect of the world, independent of 
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his extraordinary merit either as an actor or as an author. 
The persons to whom Mr. Garrick transferred his in- 
terest in the theatre, were, Mr. Sheridan junior, who 
had then distinguished himself as the author of two 
excellent dramatic pieces, one of which had been more 
successful than any recent production; Mr. Thomas 
Linly,an eminent composer; and Dr.Ford, a physician. 
These gentlemen, apparently distrusting their abilities 
for so new an undertaking, called to their aid the ex - 

E erience of Mr. Sheridan’s father, who was deputed to 
e the acting manager. But this system, for reasons 
which have not transpired, lasted but a short time. 
The elder Mr. Sheridan gave up his post; and Mr. 
Lacey, about the same period, sold his share of the 
theatre to his remaining partners. 

The succeeding year produced a revolution in the 
theatre-royal in the Hay-market. Mr. Foote, who, 
after he had obtained the patent, conducted the aflairs 
of his house with considerable success, and annually 
acquired a large income as proprietor and manager, was 
induced to transfer his theatre to Mr. Colman, in con- 
sideration of an annuity, and some particular ad- 
vantages as a performer. The reasons wnich prompted 
him to take this step, were supposed to have risen from 
an infamous prosecution which had been maliciously 
(as was generally believed) instituted against him. The 
event of his trial freed him from the charge; but the 
vexation of mind which it occasioned so much injured 
his health, that it probably contributed to shorten his 
life. He died the 21st of October, 1777. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Garrick had quitted the theatre 
as manager and performer, he did not entirely relin- 
quish his attention to the stage; he continued to assist 
some authors and actors, and promoted the advantage 
of the new patentees occasionally with his advice and 
assistance. The loss of a man who had taken so consi- 
derable a part in the dramatic line for such a number of 
years, cannot but be esteemed as an epocha in the an- 
nals of the stage. He died on the 20th January, 177Q ; 
gnd went down to the grave with the universal admi- 
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lation of the public at large, and with the particular 
concern of his numerous friends and connections. 

Soon aften the transfer of Mr. Garrick’s interest in 
Drurv-Lane theatre as above-mentioned, Mr. .King 
had the nominal appointment as acting manager; and 
upon his abdication in 1788, Mr. Kemble undertook 
the office. 

It was about this time determined to pull down the 
old theatre, and rebuild another on the site; and the 
last night of performing at Old Drury was on the 18th 
May, 1791. The new theatre was opened on the 
13th March, 1793, with a selection of sacred music; 
and on the. 21st of April for the performance of dra- 
matic pieces. 

The new buildines are upon a very grand scale, 
and the accommodations for the stage more extensive 
than those of any other theatre in Europe. When it 
is entirely completed on the outside, agreeable to the 
original design, it will without doubt be the finest 
edifice of the kind in Europe. 

Some considerable difficulties having arisen in satis- 
fying all the various interests in this great concern, 
prior to the opening of the theatre in September 180?, 
several important arrangements were made, and regu- 
lations adopted, with respect to the mode of con- 
ducting the property and the stage performances. A 
Hoard of Management was constituted, consisting of 
the five following gentlemen, viz. Sir Richard Ford, 
Mr. Justice Graham, Mr. Richard Wilson (secretary 
to the then Ijord Chancellor), Alderman Combe, M.r. 
and Edward Morris, Esq. Barrrister at Law, who were 
to have the diiection of every point regarding the 
property, the engagement of performers, and the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of pieces; and Mr. Bannister 
junior was appointed acting manager, and Mr. Kelly 
sunerintendarit of the musical department. 

The foregoing brief account of the English theatre, 
it is but juitice to acknowledge, is chiefly extracted 
from the Preface to Mr. Dodsley’s Collection of old 
Plays, and the late Supplement added to it. 
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BEN Jonson was a great scholar, and one of the 
most considerable dramatic poets of his time, both 
with respect to the merit and number of his produc- 
tions. He was horn at Westminster, in June 1574, 
and educated at the public school there, under the great 
Camden. He was descended from a Scots family. His 
father, who lost his estate under queen Mary, dying 
before our poet was born, and his mother marrying a 
bricklayer for her second husband, Ben was taken from 
school to work at his father-in-law’s trade. Disgusted 
with this employment, he went into the Low Coun- 
tries, and distinguished himself in a military capacity. 

On his return to England he entered himself at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; but how long he conti- 
nued there, we are not informed. On quitting the 
university he applied to the stage for a maintenance, 
and became a member of an obscure company, which 
performed at the Curtain in Shoreditch. At the same 
time he turned his thoughts to composition ; but it 
is generally supposed he was unsuccessful in his first 
attempts. His performances as an actor met with 
very little more applause ; and to complete his misery, 
he had the misfortune in a duel to kill his opponent, 
for which he was committed to prison, but how long 
he remained there, or by what methods he obtained 
his liberty, we have no account. It was, however, 
while in custody for this offence, that he was made a 
convert to the church of Rome, in whose communion 
he steadily persevered for twelve years. 

It is supposed, that about this time he became ac- 
quainted with Shakspeare, who, according to tradi- 
tion, assisted him in some of his dramatic attempts, 
and considerably promoted his interest, though he 
could not, by means of it, secure himself from the 
virulence of Jonson's pen. For many years from 
this period, he produced some piece annually, 
for the most part with applause, and established his 
reputation with the public as one of the supports of 
the English stage. 
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In 1613, he was in France; but the occasion of 
his going there, and the st.iv he made, are alike un- 
certain. In l6lC) he went to Oxford, and resided some 
time at Christ Church College. In July l6iy he wasf 
created M.A. in a full house rff convocation. On the 
death of Samuel Daniel in October, the same year, 
he succeeded to the vacant laurel, the salary of which 
was then one hundred marks per annum ; hut on our 
author’s application, in 1630, it was augmented to 
the annual sum of one hundred pounds and a tierce of 
Spanish wine. 

As we do not find Jonson’s ceconomical virtues any 
where recorded, it is the less to be wondered at that 
we find him very poor and sick, and lodging in an 
obscure alley. On this occasion it »vas, that Charles I. 
being prevailed on in his favour, sent him ten guineas ; 
which Ben receiving, said, “ his majesty has sent me 
“ ten guineas, because I am poor, and live in an alley ; 
** go and tell him that his soul lives in an alley.” 

In justice, however, to the memory of Charles, it 
should be observed, that this storv was probably 
formed from the cynicalness of Ben Jonson’s temper, 
rather than from anv real fact, as it is certain that the 
king once bestowed a bounty of one hundred j^ounds 
on him, which is acknowledged in an epigram writ- 
ten on the occasion. 

He died in August 1637, aged 63 years, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

His dramatic compositions arc very numerous, and 
are here set down according to the times in which 
they were originally performed : 

1 . Every Man in his Humour. A Comedy. 1.5Q8.4to, 

H. Every Man out of his Humour. A Comic Sa- 
tire. 1 4to. 

3. Cynthia's Revels ; or, The Fountain of Love . 
A Comic Satire. 1600. - 4to. 

4. Poetaster. A Comic Satire. 1601. 4to. 

6. Sejanus's Fall. A Tragedy. 1603. 4to. 

6 . Part of King James' s Entertainment in passing 
to his Coronation. 1603. 4to. 
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7 . A Particular Entertainment of the Queen and 
Prince at Allhorpe, 2 otk of June, lG 03 . 4to. 

8. A Private Entertainment of the King and Queen, 
on May- Day, in the Morning, at Sir William Corn- 
wallis’s House at High gate. 10 ’ 04 . 

9. Volponc or. The Pox. A Comedy. lG 05 . 

10. The Queen's Masque of Blackness. l6(>5. 

1 1 . The Entertainment of the two Kings of Great 
Britain and Denmark, at Theobald's, Juli / 24 . 160G. 

12. Hymenoei ; or. The Solemnities oj' Masque and 
Barriers, at Court, on the Marriage of the Earl of 
Essex and Lady Frances, lGOG. 4to. 

13 . An Entertainment of King James and Queen 
Anne at Theobald's, 22 d of May, 1607. 

14 . The Masa ne of Beauty, presented at White- 
hall, Twelfth-night. 1608. 

15 . A Masque with Nuptial Songs at Lord Vis- 
count Haddington's Marriage at Court, 1GO8. 

JG. The Masque of Queens, celebrated at White- 
hall, Feb. 2 , lGOy. 

17 . Epicoe/tc-, ox, The Silent Woman. A Comedy. 
lGOc). 4 to. This hud been acted before I699. 

19. The Speeches at Prince Henry's Barriers. 

20. Oberon the Fairy Prince. 

21. The Alchemist. A Comedy. 1610. 4 to. 

22. LoveJ'rced from Ignorance and Folly. 

23 . Love restored. 

24 . A Challenge at Tilt at a Marriage. 

25 . Cataline's Conspiracy. A Tragedy. l 6 ll. 4 t<*. 

2G. The Irish Masque at Court. 

27. Mercury vindicated from the Alchemists. 

28 . Bartholomew Fair. A Comedy. iG 1 4 . 

29. The Goldin Age restored. A Masque. lG 16 . 

30 . Christmas, his Masque. lGlG. 

3 J. The Devil is an Ass. A Comedy. lGlG. 

32 . A Masque at Lord Hay's, for the Entertain- 
ment of Monsieur le Baron de Tour, Feb. 22, 1617. 

33 . The Vision of Delight. A Masque. 1 G 17 . 

34 . Pleasure reconciled to Virtue. A Masque. IG19. 

35 . For (he Honour of H ales. 
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36. News from the new World discovered in the 
Moon. A Masque. 1620. 

37- The Metamorphosed Gipsies. A Masque. 1621. 
38. The Masque of Augurs, with the several Anti- 
masques presented on Twelfth-night. 1622. 

3.Q. Time vindicated to himself and to his Honours. 
A Masque, presented Twelfth-night. 1623. 

40. Neptune's Triumph fur the Return of Albion. 
A Masque, presented Twelfth-night. 1624. 

41. Pan's Anniversary ; A Masque. 1625. 

42. The Staple of News A Comedy. 1625. 

43. The Masque of Owls at Kcnclworth. 1626. 

44. The Fortunate Isles and their Union. A 
Masque. 1626 

45. New Inn : or, The Light Heart. A Comedy. 
1629. Printed 8vo. lG.31. 

46. Love's Triumph through Callipolis. A Masque. 
163(3. 

47. Chloridia. Rites to Chloris and her Ni/mphs. 
A Masque. 1630. 

48. The King's Entertainment at Welleck, in Not- 
tinghamshire, at his going to Scotland. 1633. 

49. Love's Welcome. The King and Queen’s en- 
tertainment at Bolsover, at the Earl of Newcastle’s, 
July 30, 1 6*34. 

50. Magnetic Lady. A Comedy. 

51. A Tale of a Tub. A Comedv. 

52. The Sad Shepherd. Unfinished. 

53. Mortimer s Fall. A Tragedy. Unfinished. 
The last four w ere originally in the folLo edition of 

Ben Jonson’s works, 1640. 

Ben Jonson published part of his works in folio, 
l6l6. Another edition of the whole was published 
in folio, 1692 ; also an edition in 6 vols. 8vo. 1716 ; 
and an edition in 7 vols. 8vo. 1756. Ben Jonson also 
contributed his assistance to Chapman and Marston in 
Eastward Hoe, a Comedy, 1605 ; and to Fletcher and 
Middleton in The Widow, a Comedy, 1652. 

THE EDITOR. 
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TO THE READER. • 

HAVING engaged to supply (as far as life and 
health will permit) the prefatory remarks, which it 
is the purpose of the Proprietor to attach, after the 
manner of the sample now submitted, to all such 
plays as he shall select for publication, I feci it in- 
cumbent upon me to address a few words to those 
who may patronize the undertaking, simply to assure 
them, that I am led to the work by a sincere and 
earnest zeal to avail myself of the long experience 
which age has given me, for rendering all the services 
in my power to the best interests and noblest purposes 
of the national stage. 

As far as the taste, the manners, and the morals of 
the nation at large are connected with this undertak- 
ing, so far it will be my serious duty to regard it as a 
commission, which I am not to trifle with, or lazily 
to perform. I must study to make these remarks 
instructive, and only as amusing as may be consist- 
ent with what will be my first and most immediate 
object. 1 shall, in no case, suffer my free and im- 
partial opinion to be biassed by authorities, however 
long established, or surrender up the exercise of my 
own judgment, because the stage has persisted to act, 
and the audience to applaud the drama, (be the author 
of it who he may,) that comes under my review. I 
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i TO THE READER. 

n>ay err, and perhaps my errors may be many ; but 1 
will cheerfully take upon myself all the responsibility 
that is attached to the independent exercise of my 
own discretion. With the plaudits of a theatre I have 
no concern, for my lucubrations are addressed to the 
closet; and not much with the merits of the per- 
formers, which, though I have as much cause to re- 
spect and admire as any man living, are so little con- 
nected with the subject I am to speak upon, thgt I 
must not confound the reader with the spectator, and 
address myself to both when my business only lies 
with one. 

The range of my province will be too much limited 
to allow of minute investigation : yet wherever I can 
quote the peculiar address and illustration of the per- 
former, as throwing such light upon a passage as 
may be a better comment than, without such aid, I 
could supply, I shall seize the opportunity of paying 
mv small but cordial tribute to a profession, which l 
have never failed to treat with the consideration that 
is due to it: but no precedent, how respectable soever, 
no gratification however tempting, shall induce me 
to desert the duty I am pledg’d to, and become the 
panegyrist of the actor, when I am specially engaged 
to be the ret iewer of the author. 


BICHARD CUMBERLAND. 
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• CRITIQUE 

TO 


EVER Y MAN IN HIS HUMOUR. 


■t— " 1 1 * 

I TAKE my post, and commence my operations, * 
under the banners of Old Ben, one of the mighty 
masters and fathers of the British drama, whose co- 
medy above-named 1 select and plant in the very front 
of my undertaking, not because I vainly think myself 
sufficient to be his reviewer, but because I ain desirou s 
to pay my first homage to the wearer of that learned 
sock, which, like the glass-slipper in the fairy tale, 
has never fitted any foot but his. 

The relics of his muse, though not always pre- 
eminent in point of genius, 'are yet so venerable on 
the score of erudition, so rich in classic lore, so 
strongly tinctured with the spirit of the Greek drama- 
tists, including even those scattered fragments which 
the grammarians have rescued from the wreck of ages, 
that, to any one who is addicted to those studies, it is 
a fund of entertaining research to track him in the 
snow of those ancient worthies, who to us are originals, 
though they, perhaps, followed in a path which 
others had struck out before them. 

e 2 
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Had nature been as liberal in her gifts to our author, 
as learning was in opening all her stores to his ac- 
quirements, the world might have seen a poet, to 
whom there had been nothing, since the days of Ho- 
mer, aut simile, aut secundum ; but he stocked his 
mind with such a mass of other men's thoughts, that 
his imagination had not power to struggle through 
the crowd, and escape into an atmosphere which 
others had not breathed before him. 

It is not always that writers are conscious of imi- 
tation when they fall into it, and many are accused 
without being guilty of it; for there is a set of small- 
ware dealers in criticism, who occupy themselves in 
the detection of parallel passages: but to sift a dung- 
hill for the sake of finding two cinders that tally with 
eafch other, is to waste their pain9 upon a ditty busi- 
ness, in the hope of making an unprofitable discovery* 

When my friend Garrick, in a happy moment, 
took this comedy from his shelf, and meditated to 
equip it for the stage, his sagacity, no doubt, disco- 
vered the powers of reviviscence, and the pulses of 
inextinguishable life still remaining in it; but he was 
by no means certain, that there was attraction enough 
to repay the pains of resuscitation, for, in fact, the 
humours were those of its own day, and that day was 
long since gone by. He put his own strong hand to 
the work, however, and gave it a most powerful cast 
throughout : he was himself the jealous Kitelv of the 
piece, whilst the spirit of Bobadil transmigrated as 
completely into Woodward, as that of Euphorbus did 
into Pvthagoras; and when the good folks of London 
were applauding the re-animated muse of Old Ben, 
neither audience nor actors were aware that the stage 
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of Drury had been magically transported to Athens, 
and that they were heariug Greek, (if I may so express 
myself) in their mother-tongue. 

When the people eat and drank in the theatres, 
they were much more patient hearers than they are at 
present; and our old dramatists were not apt to stint 
them in quantity : Garrick, therefore, thought it ad- 
viseable to retrench the exuberances of Jonson, and 
thinned his blossoms as careful gardeners thin their 
grapes, lessening the abundance to give more swell 
and amplitude to the remainder. 

The reader of this comedy will acknowledge, that 
what the author professes to represent he exactly fulfils, 
for here is a great variety of humourists, and evert/ 
man is in his humour. Above all things, it is worth 
remarking, with what felicity of art the author has 
contrived to make them play upon each other, and 
set them off by contrast : as, for instance, Bobadil 
with Matthew, Kno’vvell with Master Stephen, Kitely 
with Cash, and in the like manner throughout; con- 
stantly keeping up the harmony of his composition, 
and (to follow up the allusion) never failing to put a 
good base to his treble. These are points that lie, 
w’ho reads for instruction, should be particularly at- 
tentive to. It will behove him also to observe, how 
.correctly the poet adheres to nature, and how strictly 
-he administers justice, in the dispensations which he 
•deals out to his several humourists, at the conclusion 
of his fable. The only passion that threatened the 
disturbance of domestic peace he entirely eradicates; 
and this is all that nature permitted him. to do: for 
jealousy may he eradicated from rational minds, like 
those of Kitely and his wife, but cowardice cannot 
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be cured bv a cudgel, nor ideotism by any thing. 
JBobadil, therefore, is dismissed with a beating, and 
exposed to public shame, as a bully and a liar ; whilst 
Stephen and Matthew, whose humours call for no 
chastisement beyond that of ridicule, are held out for 
the amusement of the audience, and having played 
the parts assigned them by their author, are laid by as 
puppets, upon whose wood chastisement could effect 
no cure. 

Though some of these stage characters have no 
longer any existence in society, I am more inclined 
to believe that our author modelled them after nature, 
than that he copied them from Shakspeare, as some 
have suggested. Jealousy has been the humour of 
every age, and is an indispensible machine in the 
work-shop of every dramatist. As far, therefore, as 
jealousy is the ruling humour of Jonson’sKitely, there 
is neither originality nor imitation in his character, 
for it is common property; but in his manner of be- 
traying it, of feeling it, of expressing it, and finally 
of getting rid of it, he may, or he may not be a co- 
pyist. Now, who can trace a line of Ford in Kitely ? 
Not I.« — Yet I have chanced upon a critic, who says 
it may be done. 

When Kitely after his interview with his wife in 
the second act, reveals his jealousy to the audience in 
soliloquy, taking up the figure of the new disease, he 
thus proceeds to describe its symptoms r 
“ A new disease! I know not new or old, 

11 But it may well be called poor mortals’ plague : 
“For, like a pestilence, it doth infect 
“ The houses of the brain. First, it begins 
“ Solely to work upon the phantasy. 
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“ Filling her seat with such pestiferous air 

** As soon corrupts the judgment, and from thence 

“ Sends like contagion to the memory; 

" Still to each other giving the infection, 

" Which, as a subtle vapour, spreads itself 
** Confusedly through every scnsive part, 

** Till not a thought, or motion in the mind, 

“ Be free from the black poison of suspect.” 

Here is the progrees of jealousy beautifully and sci- 
entifically delineated ; but it has no more resemblance 
to the green-ey'd monster of Shakspeare, than a pro- 
position of Euclid has to an ode of Pindar. If we 
are to search for something, that may seem to have 
hinted it to the author, we may perhaps conceive we 
have found that hint in the description which the 
Ghost gives to Hamlet of the operation of the poison 
which wrought his death ; but where is the wonder 
that there should be an affinity of sentiment between 
two great poets, when all the muses are sisters? In 
short, nothing can be said that will not bear some 
resemblance to something said before, except down- 
right nonsense; nor can any thing be strictly original, 
provided it be drawn from nature, who has been the 
subject matter of all minstrelsy from Tubal-Cain to 
the present moment. 

If Jonson is open to any criticism for his character 
of Kitely, it may perhaps be said, that having made 
him a trader, and exhibited him with his cashier 
conversing in the style of the counting-house, he has, 
in the passage above quoted, and in some others, 
given him language too lofty for his condition. 

The same critic, who found Kitely in Ford, tells 
me to look for Bobadil in Pistol, and Downright in 
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Fluellen. Bobadil is a braggart, and maybe openly 
seen on the Roman stage, and is more obscurely sha- 
dowed out in some bye and secret places, where Jon- 
son knew to look for him. Witness this sketch from 
the fragmcntof Phoenicides: — 

“ No sooner did I buckle to this business, 

“ Than straight behold a man of war assailed me: 

“ He told me of his battles o’er and o’er, 

“ Shew’d me good stock of scars, but none of cosh j 
** No, not a doit — but still he vapoured much 
** Of what a certain prince would do, and talk’d 
“ Of this and that commission — in the clouds — ” 

Observer, No. 147 - 
I can well believe that Jonson kept a sharp and 
jealous eye upon Shakspeare ; and some unfriendly 
strictures are upon record, that do no credit to his can- 
dour: but though he was not fully able to emulate 
him, I think he was far too proud to imitate him ; 
and when he found he wanted speed to keep pace with 
him, he silly struck into another road to avoid the 
shame of being distanced. In the comedy now 
waiting for the reader’s perusal, the scene in the third 
act, between Kitely and his cashier, smells so strong 
of the lamp, and is laboured with such care and art, 
that l can well believe our poet had the situation of 
King John with Hubert in his thoughts, and strove 
to shew as much finesse in his hero, as Shakspeate 
has displayed in the conduct of his more interesting 
dilemma. But it is my humble opinion, that Jonson’s 
scene, though touched with exquisite art, is spun out 
to a degree of attenuation ; and that the poet of nature 
casts his gold in bars, whilst the poet of art draws his 
iulo wire. 
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With Brain-worm and his transformations, I must 
own, I am not highly charmed ; he is busy in the plot, 
but not ornamental to it, nor always within the verge 
of probability. 

Downright is a well-drawn character, uniformly 
in nature, and consistent. No great pains are bestowed 
upon the women, and if the poet had not given Mrs. 
Kitdy some share of spirit, and a proper degree of 
disposition to recriminate, how would Justice Cle- 
ment have been warranted to say to her, “You will 
be a woman, Mrs. Kitely 

1 will detain the reader no longer from the pleasure 
that await9 him, convinced as 1 am, that if wit, hu- 
mour, and good-writing can give him gratification, he 
will receive it from the perusal of the following 
scenes. 
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PROLOGUE. 

CRITICS, your favour is our author's right — 

The well known scenes we shall present to night 
Are no weak efforts of a modern pen, 

But the strong touches of immortal Ben; 

A rough old Bard, whose honest pride disdain'd 

Applause itself, unless by merit gain'd 

And wan'd to night your loudest praise disclaim, 
Shou'd his great shade perceive the doubtful fame, 
Not to his labours granted, but his name. 

Boldly he wrote, and boldly told the age, 

“ He dar'cl not prostitute the useful stage, 

(< Or purchase their delight at such a rate, 

“ As, for if, he himself must justly hate : 

“ But rather begg'd they wou'd be pleas'd to see 
“ From him, such plays as other plays shou'd be: 

“ TFuu'd learn from him to scorn a motley scene, 

“ And leave their nponsters, to be pleas'd with men." 
Thus spoke the bard — andtho’ the times are chang'd. 
Since his free must for fools the city rang'd. 

And satire had not then appear'd in state. 

To lash the filer follies of the great, 
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Yet let not prejudice infect your mind. 

Nor slight the gold, because not quite refin'd -, 

With no false niceness this performance view. 

Nor damn for low, what e'er is just and true: 

Sure to those scenes some honour shou'd le paid, 
Which Cambden patroniz'd, and Shakspeare play' a 
Nature was Nature then, and still survives; 

The garb may alter, but the substance lives. 

Lives in this play where each may find complete 

His pictur'd self Then favour the deceit 

Kindly forget the hundred years between; 

Become old Britons, and admire old Ben. 
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Kitely, a Merchant. 

Captain Bobadil. 

Kno’well, an old Gentleman. 

Ed. Kno’well, his Son. 

Brain-worm, the Father's Man. 

Mr. Stephen, a Country Gull. 

Downright, a plain Squire. 

Well-bred, his Half-Brother. 

Justice Clement, an old merry Magistrate. 
Roger Formal, his Clerk. 

Mr. Matthew, the Town Gull ■ 

Cash, Kitely’s Man. 

Cob, a Water-Bearer. 

Dame Kitely. 

M rs. Bridget, Sister to Kitely 
Tib, Cob’s Wife. 

Scene, London 
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EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR. 


ACT!. SCENE!. 

A Court-Yard before Kno'well’j Bouse. Enter 
Kno’well and Brain-worm. 

Kno'well. A goodly dav toward ! and a fresh 
morning! Brain-worm, 

Call up young master. .Bid him rise, sir. 

Tell him I have some business to employ him. 

Bra. I will, sir, presently^ 

Kno . But hear you, sirrah. 

If he be at his book, disturb him not. 

Bra. Well, sir. [Exit, 

Kno. How happy yet should I esteem myself. 
Could I, by any practice, wean the bov 
From one vain course of study he affects. 

He is a scholar, if a man may trust 
The liberal voice of Fame in her report. 

Of good account, in both our universities: 

Either of which have favoured him with graces: 

But their indulgence must not spring in me 
A fond opinion that he cannot err. 

Myself was once a student; and, indeed. 

Fed with the self-same humour he is now. 

Dreaming on nought but idle poetry, 

That fruitless and unprofitable art, 

Good unto none, but least to the professors. 
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Which, then, I thought the mistress of all know- 
ledge : ‘ . 

But since time and the truth have vvak’d my judg- 
ment. 

And reason taught me better to distinguish 
The vain from th’ useful learnings 

Enter Master Stephen. 

Cousin Stephen ! 

What news with you, that you are here so early? 

Step. Nothing, but e’en come to see how you do, 
uncle. 

Kno. That’s kindly done, you are welcome, coz. 

Step. Ay, I know that, sir, I would not ha’ come 
else. How doth my cousin Edward, uncle? 

Kno. O, well, coz, go in and see: I doubt he be 
scarce stirring yet. 

Step. Uncle, afore I go in, can you tell me an’ he 
have e’er a book of the sciences of hawking and hunt- 
ing? I would fain borrow it. 

Kno. Why, I hope you will not a hawking now', 
will you? 

Step. No worse, but I’ll practise against the next 
year, uncle. 1 have bought me a hawk, and a hood, 
and bells and all ; I lack nothing but a book to keep 
it by. 

Kno. O, most ridiculous! 

Step. Nay, look you now, yon are angrv, uncle. 
Why, you know, an’ a man have not skill in the 
hawking and hunting languages now-a-days, I’ll not 
give a rush for him. They are more studied than the 
Greek, or the Latin. He is for no gallant’s company 
without ’em. And bv Gad’s lid I scorn it, I, so I 
do, to be a consort for every hum-drum, hang-em 
scroyls, there’s nothing in ’em, i’ the world. What 
do vou talk on it? Because I dwell at Hogsden, I 
shall keep company with none but the archers of 
Finsbury ! or the citizens that come a ducking to Is- 
lington ponds! A fine jest i’faith ! slid, a gentleman 
mun show himself like a gentleman. Uncle, I pray 
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you be not angry. 1 know what I have to do, I trow, 
1 am no novice. 

Kno. You are a prodigal, absurd coxcomb : go to! 
Nay, never look at me, it’s I that speak. 

Take’tas you will, sir. I’ll not flatter you. 

Ha’ you not yet found means enow to waste 
That which your friends have left you, but you must 
Go cast away your money on a kite. 

And know not how to keep it when you’ve done ? 
O, it’s comely ! this will make you a gentleman ! 
Well, cousin, well ! I see yon are e’en past hope 
Of all reclaim. Ay, so, now you’re told on it, 

Y’ou look another way. 

Step. What would you ha’ me do ? 

Kno. What would I have you do ! I'll tell you, 
kinsman ; 

Learn to be wise, and practise how to thrive; 

That would I have thee do : and not to spend 
Your coin on every bavvble that you fancy. 

Or every foolish brain that humours you. 

“ I would not have you to invade each place, 

“ Nor thrust yourself on all societies, 

“Till men’s affections, or your own desert, 

“ Should worthily invite you to your rank. 

“ He that is so respectless in his courses, 

“ Oft sells his reputation at cheap market. 

“ Nor would I you should melt away vourself 
“ In flashing bravery, lest while yon affect 
“ To make a blaze of gentry to the world, 

“ A little puff and scorn extinguish it, 

“ And you be left like an unsavory snuff, 

“ Whose property is only to offend.” 

I’d ha’ you sober and contain yourself: 

Not, that your sail be bigger than your boat: 

But mod’ratc vour expences now (at first) 

, As you may keep the same proportion still. 

Nor stand so much on your gentility. 

Which is an airy and mere borrow’d thing, 

From dead men’s dust and bones: and none of your. 
Except you make, or hold it. Who comes here? 
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Enter a Servant. 

S:rv. Save you, gentlemen. 

Step. Nay, we do not stand much on our gentility, 
friend ; yet, you are welcome ; and I assure vou 
mine uncle here is a man of a thousand a-year, Mid- 
dlesex land: he has but one son in all the world; I 
am his next heir (at the common law) master Stephen, 
as simple as I stand here: if my cousin die (as there’s 
hope he will). I have a pretty living o’ my own too, 
beside, hard by here. 

Serv. In good time, sir. 

Step. In good time, sir; whv? and ip very good 
time, sir. You do not flout, friend, do you? 

Serv. Not I, sir. 

Step. Not you, sir! you were not best, sir; an’ you 
should, here be them can perceive it, and that quickly 
too: goto. And they can give it again soundly too, 
an’ need be. 

Serv. Why, sir, let this satisfy you : good faith, I 
had no such mtent. 

Step. Sif, an’ I thought you had, I would talk with 
you, and that presently. 

Serv. Good master Stephen, so you may, sir, at 
your pleasure. 

Step. And so I would, sir, good my saucy compa- 
nion, an’ you were out o’ my uncle’s ground, I cau 
tell you ; though 1 do not stand upon my gentility 
neither in’t. 

Kno. Cousin! cousin! will this ne’er be left? 

Step. Whoreson, base fellow! a mechanical serving 
man ! By this cudgel, an’ ’twere not for shame, I 
would — 

Kno. What would you do, you peremptory gull? 
]f you cannot be quiet, get you hence. 

You see, the honest man demeans himself 
Modestly towards you, giving no reply 
To your unseason’a, quarrelling, rude fashion : 

And still you huff it, with a kind of carriage. 

As void of wit, as of humanity. 
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Go, get you in, ’fore heaven, I am asham’d 
Thou hast a kinsman's interest in me. [Exit Step. 

Serv. I pray you, sir, is this Master iCno’weU's 
house ? 

Kno. Yes, marry, is’t, sir, 

Serv. 1 should inquire for a gentleman here, one 
Master Edward Kno’well; do you know any such, 
sir, I pray you? 

Kno. 1 should forget myself else, sir. ✓ 

Serv. Are you the gentleman? cry you mercy, sir: 
I was required bv a gentleman i’ the city, as I rode 
out at this end of the town, to deliver you this letter, 
sir. 

Kno. To me, sir! [To his most selected friend , 
Master Edward Kno’well.] What might the gentle* 
man’s name be, sir, that sent it? 

Serv. One Master Well-bred, sir. 

Kno. Master Well-bred ! A young gentleman? Is 
he not ? 

Serv. The same, sir; Master Kitdly married his 
sister : the rich merchant i’ the Old Jewry. 

Kno. You say very true. Brain-worm ! 

Enter Brain-worm. 

Brain. Sir! 

Kno. Make this honest friend drink here. Pray 
you <p in. [Exeunt Brain, and Servant. 
This letter is directed to mv son : 

Yet 1 am Edward Kno’well too, and may, 

With the safe conscience of good manners, use 
The fellow’s error to my satisfaction. 

Well, I will break it ope (old men are curious) 

Be it but for ihe stile’s sake, and the phrase, 

To see if both do answer my son’s praises. 

Who is, almost, grown the idolater 
Of this young Well-bred: What have we here? — 
What’s this? 

[The Letter . ] 

Why, Ned, I leseech thee, hast thou forsworn nil 
thy friends i' th' Old Jewry ? or dost thou think us all 
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Jews that inhabit there ? Leave thy vigilant father 
alone, to number over his green apricots, evening and 
morning , o’ the north-west wall : an' l had been Iris 
son, l had sav'd him the labour long since ; if taking 
in all the young wenches that pass by, at the lack 
door, and coddling every kernel of the fruit for ’em 
would ha.' served. But pr'ythee, come over to me, 
quick lr/. this morning: I have such a present for thee 
( our Turkey company never sent the like to the Grand 
Sigmor). One is a rhimer,- sir, o' your own batch, 
your own leven ; but doth think himself poet-major o' 
the town ; willing to be shewn, and worthy to be seen. 
The other — / will not venture his description with you 
till you come, because l would hare you make hither 
with an appetite. If the worst of 'em be not worth 
your journey, draw your bill of charges, as uncon-, 
seionalle as any Guildhall verdirt will give it you, 
and you shall be allowed your Viaticum. 

From the Windmill. 

From the Bordello it might come as well ; 

The Spittal : is this the man, 

M v son hath song so, for the happiest wit, 

The choicest brain, the times hath sent ns forth? 

I know not what he mav be in the arts; 

Nor what in schools : but snrelv, for his manners, 

1 judge him a profane and dissolute wretch : 

Worse, by profession of such great good gifts. 

Being the master of so loose a spirit. 

Why, what unhallow'd ruffian would have writ. 

In sucli a scurrilous manner, to a friend ? 

Why should he think, I tell my apricots? 

Or play th* Hesperian dragon with mv fruit, 

To watch it? Well, my son, I ’ad thought 
You’d had more judgment, i’ have made election 
Of your companions, ** than t’ have ta'en on trust 
“ Such petulant, jeering gamesters, that can spare 
** No argument or subject from their jest.” 

But 1 perceive, affection makes a fool 

Qfany man, too much the father. Bruinworm ! 
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Enter Brain-worm. 

Brain. Sir ! 

Kno. Is the fellow gone that brought this letter? , 

Brain. Yes, sir, a pretty while since. j 

Kno. And where’s your young master? 

Brain. In his chamber, sir. 

Kno. He spake not with the fellow, did he? 

Brain. No, sir, he saw him not. 

Kno, Take you this letter, seal it, and deliver it 
my son ; 

But with no notice that I have opened it, on your life. 

Brain. O lord, sir, that were a jest indeed 1 
Kno. I am resolv’d ; 1 will not stop his journey. 

Nor practise any violent means to stay 

The unbridled course of youth in him : for that 

Restrain’d, grows more impatient; ” and, in kind, 

“ Like to the eager, but the generous grey-hound, 

“ Who, ne’er so little from his game withheld, 

“ Turns head, and leaps up at his holder’s throat.” 

There is a way of winning, more by love. 

And urging of the modesty, than fear: 

Force works on servile natures, not the free. 

He that’s compelled to goodness, may be good ; 

But, ’tis but for that fit : where others, drawn » 

By softness, and example, get a habit. 

Then if they stray, but warn ’em ; and the same 
They would for virtue do, they’ll do for shame. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

Young Kno’well’.? Study. Enter Edward 
Kno'well and Brain-worm. 

E. Kno. Did he open it, say’st thou ? 

Brain Yes, o’ my word, sir, and read the con- 
tents. 

E.Kno. That’s bad. What countenance, pray thee, 
made he i’ the reading of it ? Was he angry, or 
pleas’d ? 

Brain. Nay, sir, 1 saw him not read it, nor open 
it, I assure your worship. 

b 2 
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E. Kno. No! How know'st thou then, that he did 
either? 

Brain. Marry, sir, because he charg’d me, on my 
life, to tell nobody that lie open’d it : which, unless 
he had done, he would never fear to have it reveal’d. 

E. Kno. That’s true : well, 1 thank thee. Brain- 
worm. 

Enter Master Stephen, 

Step. O ! Brainworm, did’st thou not see a fellow 
here, in a what sha’ call doublet? He brought mine 
uncle a letter e’en now. 

Brain. Yes, Master Stephen, what of him? 

Step. O! I ha’ such a mind to beat him — where 
is he ? can’st thou tell ? 

Brain. Faith, he is not of that mind : he is gone. 
Master Stephen. 

Step. Gone! which way? When went he? How 
long since ? 

Brain. He is rid hence. He took horse at the 
street-door. 

Step. And I stay’d i’ the fields! Whoreson, Scan-_ 
derbeg rogue ! O that I had but a horse to fetch him 
hack again ! 

Brain. Why, you may ha’ my master’s gelding to 
save your longing, sir. 

Step. Butl ha’ no boots, that’s the spite o n’t. 

Brain. Why, a fine whisp of hay, roll’d hard, 
Master Stephen. 

Step. No, faith, it’s no boot to follow him now; 
let him e’en go and hang. Pr’ythee, help to truss me 
a little. He does so vex me — 

Brain. You’ll be worse vex’d, when you are 
truss’d. Master Stephen. Best keep unbrac’d, and 
walk yourself till you be cold, your choler may 
founder you else. 

Step. By my faith, and so 1 will, now thou tell’st 
me on’t. How dost thou like my leg, Brain-worm ? 

Brain. A very good leg, Master Stephen : but the 
woollen stocking does not commend it so well. 

Step. Foh, the stockings be good enough, now 
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summer is coming on, for the dust : I’ll have a pair 
of silk against winter, that I go to dwell i’ the town. 
I think my leg would shew in a silk hose. 

Brain. Believe tne. Master Stephen, rarely well. 

Step. In sadness, I think it would j I have a rea- 
sonable good leg. 

Brain. You haye an excellent good leg, Master 
Stephen ; but I cannot stay to praise it longer now ; 
I am very sorry for’t. [Exit. 

Step. Another time will serve, Brain-worm. Gra- 
mercy, for this. 

Enter Young Kno’well. 

E. Kno. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Step. ’Slid ! I hope he laughs not at me ; an’ he 


E. Kno. Here was a letter, indeed, to he inter- 
cepted by a man’s father ! He cannot but think most 
virtuously both of me and the sender, sure, that make 
the careful costermonger of him in our familiar epis- 
tles. 1 wish I knew the end of it, which now is 
doubtful, and threatens — What 1 my wise cousin ! 
Nay, then I’ll furnish our feast-witn one gull more 
tow’rd the mess. He writes to me of a brace, and 
here’s one, that’s three : O, for a fourth ! Fortune! 
if ever thou’lt use thine eyes, 1 intreat thee 

Step. O, now I see who he laughs at. He laughs 
at somebody in that letter. By this good light, an’ 
he had laughed at me 

E. Kno. How now, cousin Stephen, melancholy? 

Step. Yes, a little. I thought you had laugh’d at 
me, cousin. 

E. Kno. Why, what an’ I had, coz, what would 
would you ha’ done ? 

Step. By this light, I would ha’ told mine uncle. 

E.Kno. Nay, it you would ha’ told your uncle, I 
did laugh at you, coz. 

Step, Did you, indeed? 

E.Kno. Yes, indeed. 

Step. Why, then—— 

E. Kno. What then? . 
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Step. I ant satisfied ; it is sufficient. 

JE.Kito. Why, be so, gentle coz. And I pray you, 
let me intreat a courtesy of you. I am tent for, this 
morning, by a friend i’ the Old Jewry, to come to 
him: it’s but crossing over the fields to Moor-gate; 
will you bear me company? I protest, it is not to 
draw you into bond, or any plot against the state, 
coz. 

i Step. Sir, that’s all one, an ’twere ; you shall com- 
mand me, twice so far as Moor-gate, to do you good, 
in such a matter. Do you think I would leave you ? 
I protect 

E. Kno. No, no, you shall not protest, coz. 

Step. By my fackins, but I will, by your leave; 
I’ll protest more to my friend, than I’ll speak of at 
this time, 

E. Kno. You speak very well, coz. 

Step. Nay, not so, neither; you shall pardon me : 
but I speak to serve my turn, 

E.Kno. Your turn, coz! Do you know what you 
say i, A gentleman of your sort, parts, carriage, and 
estimation, to talk o’ your turn in this company, and 
to me' alone, like a water-bearer at a conduit J “ fie ! 
“ A wight, that, hitherto, his every step hath left the 
“ stamp of a great foot behind him, at every word 
“ the savour of a strong spirit; and he, this man, so 
** graced, so gilded, or, as I may say, so tin-foyl'd 
,f by nature” — Come, come, wrong not the quality 
of your desert, with looking downward, coz; but 
hold up your head, so ; and let the idea of what 
you are, be pourtrayed i’ your face, that men may 
read i’ your physiognomy, here , within this place, is 
to le seen the true and accomplished monster, or 
miracle of nature , which is all one, What think 
yon of this, coz ? 

Step. Why I do think of it; and I will be more 
proud, and melancholy, and gentleman-likc, than 1 
have been. I’ll assure you. 

E. Kno. Why, that’s resolute. Master Stephen ! 
Now, if I can but hold him up to his height, as it is 
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happily begun, it will do well for a suburb humour i 
we may hap have a match with the city, and play hitiy 
for forty pounds. Come, coz. 

Step. I’ll follow you. 

E.Kno. Follow me; you must go before. 

Step. Nay, an’ I roust, I will : Pray vow, shew 
me, good cousin, * [Exeunt r 

SCENE III. 

The Street before Con’s House. Enter Mr. Mat- 
thew. 

Mat. I think this be the house. What, hoa! 

Enter Cob, from the House. 

Cob. Who's there? O, Master Matthew ! gi’ your 
worship good-morrow. 

Mat. What, Cob ! How dost thou, good Cob? 
Dost thou inhabit here, Cob? 

Cob. Ay, sir, I and my lineage ha’ kept a poor 
house here in our days. 

Mat. Cob, canst thou shew me of a gentleman, 
one Captain JBobadil, where his lodging is ? 

Cob. O, my guest, sir, you mean ! 

Mat. Thy guest ! Alas 1 ha, ha. 

Cob. Why do you laugh, sir ? Do you not mean 
Captain Bobadil ? 

Mat. Cob, pray thee, advise thyself well : do not 
wrong the jgentleman and thyself too. 1 dare be 
sworn he scorns thy house. He ! he lodge in such 
a base, obscure place as thy house ! Tut, I know 
his disposition so well, he tvould not lie in thy bed, 
if thou’ldst gi’ it him. 

Cob. I will not give it him, though, sir. Mass, I 
thought somewhat was in’t, we could not get him to- 
bed all night! Well, sir, though he lies not o’ my 
bed, he lies o’ my bench. A n’t please you to go up, 
sir, you shall find him with two cushions under his 
head, and his cloak wrapped about him, as though 
he had neither won nor lost; and yet, I warrant, he 
ne’er cast better in his life, than he has done to- 
pight. 
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Mat. Why, was he drunk ? 

Col. Drunk, sir ! you hear not me say so. Per- 
haps he swallowed a tavern-token, or some such de- 
vice, sir : I have nothing to do withal. I deal with 
water, and not with wine. Gi’ me my bucket there, 
hoa. God b’ wi’ you, sir, it’s six o’clock : I should 
ha’ carried two turns by this. What hoa! my stop- 
ple! come. 

Mat. Lie in a water-bearer’s house ! A gentleman 
of his havings! Well, I’ll tell him my mind. 

Cob. What, Tib, shew this gentleman up to the 
captain. [Tib shews Master Mat. into the house. ] 
You should ha’ some now, would take this Mr. Mat- 
thew to be a gentleman at the least. His father is an 
honest man, a worshipful fishmonger, and so forth: 
and now does he creep and wriggle into acquaintance 
with all the brave gallants about the town, such as 
mv guest is. O, my guest is a fine man ! he does 
swear the legiblest of any man christened : by St 
George — the foot of Pharaoh — the body of me — as I 
am a gentleman — and a soldier ; such dainty oaths ! 
and withal, he does take this same filthy roguish to- 
bacco, the finest and cleanliest ! it would do a man 
good to see the fume come forth out at’s tonnels ! 
Well, he owes me forty shillings, my wife lent him 
out of her purse bv six-pence a time, besides his 
lodging; I would I had it. I shall ha’ it, he says, 
the next action. Helter skelter, hang sorrow, *care'll 
kill a cat, up-tails all, and a louse for the hangman. 

SCENE IY. 

A Room in Cob’.? House. Bobadil discovered upon a 
Bench, Tib enters to him. 

Bob. Hostess, hostess! 

Tib. What say you, sir? 

Bob. A cup o’ thy small beer, sweet hostess. 

Tib. Sir, there’s a gentleman below would speak 
with you. 

Bob. A gentleman ! ’ods so, I’m not within. 

Tib. My husband told him you were, eir. 
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Bob. What a plague — what meant he? 

Mat. [ Jfit/iin.'j Captain Bobadil! 

Bub. Who’s there! — Take away the bason, good 
hostess. Come up, sir. 

Tib. He woulcl desire you to come up, sir. You 
come into a cleanly house here. 

Enter Mr. Matthew. 

Mat. ’Save you, sir; ’save you, captain. 

Bob. Gentle Master Matthew ! is. it you, sir? Please 
you, sit down. 

Mat. Thank you, good captain; you may see I am 
somewhat audacious. 

Bob. Not so, sir. I was requested to supper, last 
night, by a sort of gallants, where you were wish’d 
for, and drank to, I assure you. 

Mat. Vouchsafe me by whom, good captain. 

Bob. Marry, by young Well-bred, and others. 
Whv, hostess ! a stool here for this gentleman. 

Mat. No haste, sir, ’tis very well. 

Bob. Body of me! It was so late ere we parted last 
night, I can scarce open my eyes yet: I was but new 
risen as you came. Iiow passes the day abroad, sir? 
you can tell. 

Mat. Faith, some half hour to seven. Now, 
trust me, you have an exceeding fine lodging here, 
very neat, and private! 

Bob. Ay, sir, sit down. I prav you. Master Mat- 
thew, in any case, possess no gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance with notice of my lodging. 

Mat. Who? I, sir? No. 

Bob. Not that I need to care who know it, for the 
cabin is convenient; but in regard I would not be loo 
popular and generally visited, as some are. 

Mat. True, captain, I conceive you. 

Bob. For, do you see, sir, by the heart of valour 
in me, except it be to some peculiar and choice spirits, 
to whom 1 am extraordinarily engaged, as yourself, 
or so, I could not extend thus far. 

Mat. O lord, sir, I resolve so. 

[Pull$ out a paper, and reads. 
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Boh. I confess, I love a cleanly and quiet privacy, 
above all the tumult and roar of fortune. What new 
piece ha’ you there? Read it. 

Mat. [ReutZs.] To thee , the purest object of my sense , 

The most refined essence Heaven covers. 

Sold l these linens, wherein l do commence 

The happy state of turtle-hilling lovers. 

Bob. ’Tisgood; proceed, proceed. Where’s this? 

Mat. This, sir? a toy o’ mine own, in my nonage : 
the infancy of my muses. But, when will you come 
and see my study? Good faith, 1 can shew vou 
some very good things 1 have done of late — That 
boot becomes your leg, passing well, captain, me- 
thinks. 

Bob. So, so; it’s the fashion gentlemen now use. 

Mat. Troth, captain, and now you speak o’ the 
fashion. Master Well-bred's elder brother and I are 
fall’n out exceedingly : this other day, I happened to 
enter into some discoutse of a hanger, which, I assure 
you, both for fashion and workmanship, was most 
peremptory beautiful, and gentlcman-like ; yet he 
condemn’d, and cry’d it down, for the most pted and 
ridiculous that ever he saw. 

Bob. ’Squite Downright, the half-brother, was’t 
not? 

Mat. Ay, sir, George Downright. 

Bob. Hang him, rook ! He! why, he has no more 
judgment than a malt-horse. By St. George, I won- 
der you’d lose a thought upon such an animal ! The 
most peremptory absurd clown of Christendom, this 
day, ne is holden. I protest to you, as I am a gen- 
tleman and a soldier, 1 ne’er chang’d words with his 
like. By his discourse, he should eat nothing but 
hay. He was born for the manger, pannier, or pack- 
saddle! He has not so much as a good phrase in his 
belly, but all old iron and rusty proverbs ! a good 
commodity for some smith to make hob-nails of. 

Mat. Ay, and he thinks to carry it away with his 
manhood still, where he comes. He brags he will 
gi’ me the bastinado, as 1 hear. 
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j Bob. How! he the bastinado! how came he by 
that word, trow? 

Mat. Nay, indeed, he said cudgel me; I term’d 
it so, for my more grace. 

Boh. That may be; for I was sure it was none of 
his word. But when! when said he so? 

Mat. Faith, yesterday, they say: a young gallant, 
a friend of mine, told me so. 

Bob. By the foot of Pharaoh, an’ ’twere my case 
now, I should send him a challenge, presently. The 
bastinado ! A most proper and sufficient dependence, 
warranted by the great Caranza. Come hither, you 
shall challenge him. I’ll shew you a trick or two,, 
you shall kill him with, at pleasure: the first stoccata, 
if you will, bv this air. 

Mat. indeed, you hove absolute knowledge i’ the 
mystery, I have heard, sir. 

Bob. Of whom? Of whom ha’ you heard it, I 
beseech you ? 

Mat. Troth, I have heard it spoken of by divers,, 
that you have very rare and un-in-one-breuth-utterable 
skill, sir. 

Bob. Bv Heaven, no, not I ; no skill i’ the earth: 
some-small rudiments i’ the science, as to know my 
time, distance, or so. I have profest it more for 
noblemen, and gentlemen’s use than mine own prac- 
tice, I assure you. I'll give you a lesson. Look you, 
sir. Exalt not your point above this state, at any 
hand ; so, sir. Come on ! O, twine your body more 
about, that you may fall to a more sweet, 'comely, 
gen tlcman-litcfc guard. So, indifferent. Hollow your 
hotly more, sir, thus. Now, stand fast o’ your left 
leg; note your distance; keep your due proportion of 
time — Oil, you disorder your point most irregularly! 
Come, put on your cloak, and we'll go to some pri- 
vate place, wnere you are acquainted, some tavern or 
so — and have a bit — What money ha’ you about you, 
Mr. Matthew ? 

Mat. Faith, I ha’ not past a two shillings, or so. 

Bob . ’Tis somewhat with the least: but come, we 
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will have a bunch of radishes, and salt, to taste our 
wine; and a pipe o’ tobacco, to close the orifice of 
the stomach: and then we’ll call upon young Well- 
bred. Perhaps we shall meet theCorydon, his bro- 
ther, there, and put him to the question. Come 
along, Mr. Matthew. [ Exeunt . 


ACT II. SCENE I. 

A Warehouse belonging to Kitely. Enter Kitely, 
Cash, ami/ Downright. 

Kitely. Thomas, come hither. 

There lies a note within, upon my desk, 

Here, take my kev — It is no matter, neither. 

Where is the boy? 

Cash. Within, sir, i’ the warehouse. 

Kite. Let him tell over, straight, that Spanish gold. 
And weigh it, with the pieces of eight. Do you 
See the delivery of those silver stuns 
To Mr. Lucar. Tell him, if he will. 

He shall ha’ the grograms at the rate I told him. 

And I will meet him, on the Exchange, anon. 

Cash. Good, sir. [Exit. 

Kite. Do you see that fellow, brother Downright? 
Dow. Aye, what of him ? 

Kite. He is a jewel, brother, 

I look him of a child, up, at my door, 

And christened him ; gave him my own name, 
Thomas ; 

Since bred him, at the hospital ; where proving 
A toward imp, I call’d him home, and taught him 
So much, as I have made him my cashier. 

And find him, in his place, so full of faith. 

That 1 durst trust my life into his hands. 

Dow. So would not I in any bastard’s brother. 

As, it is like, he is, although I knew 
Myself his father. But you said you’d somewhat 
To tell me, gentle brother, what is’t? whatis’t? 
Kite. Faith, I am very loth to utter it, 
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As fenriflo; it may hurt your patience: 

But that 1 know your judgment is of strength. 
Against the nearness of affection 

Dou>. What need this circumstance ! Pray you be 
direct. 

“ Kile. I will not say how much I do ascribe 
“ Unto your friendship; nor in what regard 
“ I hold your love : but let my past behaviour, 

“ And usage of your sister, but confirm 
“ How well I’ve been affected to your — 

“ Dow. You are too tedious,” come to the matter, 
the matter. 

Kite. Then, without further ceremony, thus: 

My brother, Well-bred, sir, I know not how, 

Of late, is much declined in what he was. 

And greatly alter’d in his disposition. 

When he came first to lodge here in mv house. 

Ne'er trust me, if I were not proud of him : 

“ Methoughthe bare himself in such a fashion, 

“ So full of man, and sweetness in his carriage, 

“ And what was chief, it shew’d not borrow'd in him, 
“ But all he did, became him as his own, 

“ And seem’d as perfect, proper, and possest, 

“ As breath with life, or colour with the blood:” 
But now his course is so irregular. 

So loose, affected, and depriv’d of grace, 

“ And be himself withal so far fall’n off 
“ From that first place, as scarce no note remains, 

" To tell men’s judgments where be lately stood. 

“ He’s grown a stranger to all due respect; 

“ Forgetful of his friends, and* not content 
“ To stale himself in all societies,” 

He makes my hquse here, common as a mart, 

A theatre, a public receptacle 
For giddy humour, and diseased riot; 

And here, as in a tavern or a stew. 

He and his wild associates spend their hours 
In repetition of lascivious jests: 

Swear, leap, drink, dance, and revel night by night. 
Control my servants; and indeed whatnot! 

c 
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Dow. ’Sdains, I know not what 1 should sav to 
him i’ the whole world! He values meat a crack’d 
three-farthings, for ought I see. It will never out 
o’ the flesh that’s bred i’ the bone! I have told him 
enough, one would think, if that would serve. Well; 
h6 knows what to trust to, for George. Let him 
spend and spend, and domineer, till his heartache; 
an’ he think to be relieved by me, when he is got 
into one o’ your city-pounds, the counters, he has 
the wrong sow by the ear, i’failh, and claps his dish 
at a wrong man’s door. I’ll lay my hand o’ my half- 
penny, ere I part with’t, to fetch him out. I’ll as- 
sure him. 

Kile. Nay, good brother, let it not trouble you 
thus. v 

Dow. 'Sdeath, he made me — I could eat my very 
snur-leathers for anger! But, why are you so tame? 
Why do not you speak to him, and tell him how he 
disquiets your house? 

Kite. O, there are divers reasons to dissuade, bro- 
ther; 

But, would yourself vouchsafe to travail in it. 
Though but with plain and easy circumstance. 

It would both come much heUer to his sense. 

And savour less of stomach, or of passion. 

You are his elder brother, and that title 
Both gives and warrants you authority: 

Whereas, if 1 should intimate the least. 

It would but add contempt to his neglect. 

Heap worse on ill, make up a pile of hatred, 

That, in the rearing, would come tott’ring down. 
And, in the ruin, bury all our love. 

Nay, more than this, brother, if I should speak, 

He would he ready, from his heat of humour. 

And over-flowing of the vapour in him. 

To blow the ears of his familiars 

With the false breath of telling what disgraces 

And low disparagements I had put upon him. 

Whilst they, sir, to relieve him in the fable. 

Make their loose comments upon every word. 
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Gesture or look, I use; mock me all o’er; 

And, out of their impetuous rioting phant’sies. 

Beget some slander that shall dwell with me. 

And what would that be, think you? Marry this: 
They would give out, because my wife is lair. 

Myself but newly married, and my sister 
Here sojourning a virgin in my house. 

That 1 were jealous! Nay as sure as death. 

That they would say. And how that I had quarrelled 
My brother purposely, thereby to find 
An apt pretext to banish them my house. 

Dow. Mass, perhaps so: they’re like enough to 
do it. 

Kile. Brother, they would, believe it: so should I, 
Like one of these penurious quack -salvers. 

But set the bills up to mine own disgrace. 

And try experiments upon myself; 

Lend scorn and envy opportunity 
To stab my reputation and good name. — 

Enter Matthew and Bobadil. 

Mat. 1 will speak to him — 

Bob. Speak to him ! A way ! bv the foot of Pharaoh, 
you shall not ; you shall not do him that grace. 

Kite. What’s the matter, sirs? 

Bob. The time of day, to you, gentleman o’ the 
house. Is Mr. Well-bred stirring? 

Dow. How then? what should he do? 

Bob. Gentleman of the house, it is you: is he 
within, sir? 

Kite. He came not to his lodging to-night, sir, I 
assure you. 

Dow. Why do you hear? you! 

Bob. The gentleman-citizen hath satisfy’d me, I’ll 
talk to no scavenger. [Exeunt Bob. and Mat. 

Dow. How, scavenger! stay, sir, stay! 

Kite. Nay, brother Downright. 

Dow. ’Heart! stand you away an* you love me. 

Kite. You shall not follow him now, I pray you, 
brother; good faith you shall not: I will over-rule you. 

C % 
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Dow. Ha! scavenger! Well, go to, I say little: 
but by this good day (God forgive me l should swear) 
if I put it up so, say, 1 am the rankest coward ever 
liv’d. ’Sdains, an’ 1 swallow this, I’ll ne’er draw my 
sword in the sight of Fleet-street again, while I live; 
I’ll sit in a ham with Madge Howlet, and catch mice 
*first. Scavenger ! 

Kite. Oh, do not fret yourself thus, never think 
on’t. 

Dow. These are my brother’s consorts, these! these 
are his comrades, his walking mates! he’s a gallant, a 
cavaliero too, right hangman cut! Let me not lue, 
and I could not find in my heart to swinge the whole 
gang of ’em, one after another and begin with him 
first. I am griev’d it should be said he is my bro- 
ther, and take these courses. Well, as he brews so 
he shall drink, for George, again. Yet, he shall hear 
on’t, and that tightly too, an’ I live, i’ faith. 

Kite. But brother, let your reprehension then 
Run in an easy current, not o’er high. 

Carried with rashness, or devouring choler ; 

But rather use the soft persuading way. 

More winning than enforcing the consent. 

Dow. Ay, ay, let me alone for that, I warrant you, 

\_Bell rings, 

Kite. How now! Oh, the bell rings to breakfast. 
Brother, I pray you, go in, and bear my wife 
Company till I come; I’ll but give order 
For some dispatch of business to my servant — 

Dow. I will — Scavenger! — scavenger! — 

, [Exit Dow, 

Kite. Well, tho’ my troubled spirit's somewhat 
eas’d. 

It’s not repos’d in that security 

As I could wish : but, 1 must be content. 

Howe’er I set a face on’t to the world, 

W r ou!d I had lost this finger, at a venture. 

So Well-bred had ne’er lodg’d within my house, 
Why’t cannot be, where there is such resort 
Of wanton gallants and young revellers, 
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That any woman should be honest long. 

Is’t like that factious beauty will preserve 
The public weal of chastity unshaken, 

When such strong motives muster, and make head 
Against her single peace ? No, no. Beware. 

When mutual appetite doth meet to treat, v 

And spirits of one kind and quality 

Come once to parley, in the pride of blood, \ 

It is no slow conspiracy that follows. 

Well, to be plain, if 1 but thought the time 
Had answered their affections, all the world 
Should not persuade me, but I were a cuckold ! 

Marry, I hope they ha’ not got that start ; 

For opportunity hath baulk’d them yet, 

And shall do still, while I have eyes and ears 
To attend the impositions of my heart. 

My presence shall be as an iron-bar, 

’Tvvixt the conspiring motions of desire: 

Yea, every look or glance mine eye ejects, 

Shall check occasion, as one doth his slave. 

When he forgets the limits of prescription. 

Enter Dame Kitely. 

Dame. Sister Bridget, pray you fetch down the 
rose-water above in the closet. Sweetheart, will you 
come in to breakfast? 

Kile. An’ she have overheard me now ! 

Dame. I pray thee, good muss, we stay for you. 

Kite. By Heav’n, I would not for a thousand 
angels. 

Davie. What ails you, sweetheart? are you not 
well ? Speak, good muss. 

Kite. Troth, my headaches extremely, on a sud- 
den. 

Dame. Oh, the lord ! 

Kite. How now! what! 

Dame. Alas, how it burns ! Muss, keep you warm ; 
good tiuth it is this new disease ; there's a number 
are troubled withal. For love’s sake, sweetheart, 
come in, out of the air. 

c 3 * 
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Kite. How simple and how subtle are her answers l 
A new disease, and many troubled with it! 

Why true ! she heard me, all the world to nothing. 

Dame. I pray thee, good sweetheart, come in ; the 
air will do you harm, in troth. 

Kite. I’ll come to you, presently ; ’twill away, I 
hope. 

Dame. Pray Heav’n it do. [Exit Dame, 

Kite. A new disease! I know not, new or old. 
But it may well be call’d poor mortals plague : 

For, like a pestilence, it doth infect 
The houses of the brain. First, it begins 
Solely to work upon the phantasy. 

Filling her seat with such pestiferous air 
As soon corrupts the judgment, and from thence 
Sends like contagion to the memorv; 

Still to each other giving the infection. 

Which, as a subtle vapour, spreads itself 
Confusedly through every sensive part. 

Till not a thought, or motion in tne mind. 

Be free from the black poison of suspect. 

Ah, but what misery it is to know this ! 

Or, knowing it, to want the mind’s direction 
In such extremes ! ’Well, I will once more strive. 

In spite of this black cloud, myself to be. 

And shake the fever off, that thus shakes me. [Exit. 

SCENE II. 

Moorjields. Enter Brain-worm, disguis'd like a 
Soldier. 

Brain. ’Slid, I cannot choose but laugh to see my- 
self translated thus. Now I must create an intole- 
rable sort of lies, pr my present profession loses the 
grace; and yet the lie to a man of my coat is as omi- 
nous a fruit as the Fico, O, sir, it holds for good 
polity ever, to have that outwardly in vilest estimation 
that inwardly is most dear to us. So much for my 
borrow’d shape. Well, the truth is, my old master 
intends to follow my young, dry-foot, over'Moorfields 
to London this morning : now I, knowing of this 
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hunting match, or rather conspiracy, and to insinuate 
with my young master, (for so must we that are blue* 
waiters, and men of hope and service do) have got me 
afore in this disguise, determining here to lie in am- 
buscade, and intercept him in the mid -way. If I can 
but get his cloak, his purse, his hat, nay, any thing 
to cut him off, that is, to stay his journey — Veni, 
vidi, vici, I may say with captain Caesar ; I am 
made for ever, i’taith. Well, now must I practise to 
get the true garb of one of those lance knights, my 
arm here, and my — Young master! and his cousin 
Mr. Stephen, as I am a true counterfeit man of war, 
and no soldier ! [ Retires , 

Enter Ed. Kno’weli, and Master Stephen. 

E. Kno. So, sir, and how then, coz ? 

Step. S’foot, I have lost my purse, I think. 

E.Kno. How! lost your purse! Where? When 
had you it ? 

Step. 1 cannot tell : stay. 

Brain. ’Slid, I am afraid they will know me, would 
I could get by them ! 

E.Kno. What? ha’ you it? 

Step. No, I think I was bewitch'd, I — 

E. Kno. Nay, do not weep the loss, hang it, let 
it go. 

Step. Oh, it’s here — No, an’ it had been lost, 
1 had not car’d, but for -a jet-ring Mistress Mary 
sent me. 

E. Kno. A jet-Ting ! oh. the poesy, the poesy ! 

Step. Fine, i’faith ! Though fancy sleep, my love 
ts deep ; meaning that though 1 did not fancy her, 
yet she loved me dearly. 

E. Kno, Most excellent ! 

Step. And then 1 sent her another, and my poesy 
was. The deeper the sweeter , Til be judged by St, 
Peter. 

E. Kno. How by St. Peter? I do not conceive that. 

Step. Marry, St. Peter, to make up the metre. 

E. Kno. W ell, there the saint was your good pa- 
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tron ; he help’d you at your need : thank him, thank 
him. 

Brain. I cannot take leave on em so ; I will ven- 
ture, come what will. Gentlemen, please you change 
a few crowns, for a very excellent good blade, here? 
1 am a poor gentleman, a soldier, that, in the better 
state of my fortunes, scorn’d so mean a refuge, but 
now it is the humour of necessity to have it so. You 
seem to be, gentlemen, well affected to martial men, 
else I should rather die with silence than live with 
shame : however, vouchsafe to remember, it is my 
want speaks, not myself. This condition agrees not 
with my spirit. 

E. Atio. Where hast thou served ? 

Brain. May it please you, sir, in all the late wars 
of Bohemia, Hungaria, Dalmatia, Poland ; where 
not, 3ir? I have been a poor servitor by sea and 
land, any time these fourteen years, and followed the 
fortunes of the best commanders in Christendom. I 
was twice shot at the taking of Aleppo, once at the 
relief of Vienna; I have been at Marseilles, Naples, 
and the Adriatic gulf; a gentleman-slave in the 
galleys thrice, where 1 was most dangerously shot 
in the head, through both the thighs : and yet, 
being thus maim’d, I am void of maintenance ; 
nothing left me but my scars, the noied marks of 
my resolution. 

Step. How will you sell this rapier, friend? 

Brain. Generous sir, 1 refer it to your own judg- 
ment ; you are a gentleman, give me what you 
please. 

Step. True, I am a gentleman, I know that, friend : 
but what though? I pray you say, what would you 
ask ? 

Brain. I assure you the blade may become the side 
or thigh of the best prince in Europe. 

E. Kno. Ay, with a velvet scabbard. 

Step. Nay, and ’t be mine, it shall have a velvet 
scabbard, coz, that’s flat ; I’d not wear it as 'tis, an’ 
you would give me an angel. 
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Brain. At your worship’s pleasure, sir; nay, it is 
a most pure Toledo. 

Step. I had rather it were a Spaniard ; but tell me, 
■what shall i give vou for it? An’ it had a silver 
hilt— 

E. Kno. Come, come, you shall not buy it ; hold, 
there’s a shilling, fellow, take thy rapier. 

Step. Why, but I will buy it now, because you' 
say so ; and there’s another shilling, fellow ; I scorn 
to be outbidden. What, shall I walk with a cudgel, 
like a higgin-bottom, and may have a rapier for 
money. 

E. Kno. You may buy one in the city. 

Step. Tut, I’ll buy this i’ the field, so I will ; I 
have a mind to’t, because ’tis a field rapier. Tell me 
your lowest price. 

E. Kno. You shall not buy it, I say. 

- Step. By this money but I will, though I give more 
than ’tis worth. 

E.Kno. Come away, vou are a fool. 

Step. Friend, I am a fool, that’s granted : but I’ll 
have it for that word’s sake. Follow me for your 
money. 

Brain. At your service, sir. [Exeunt. 

Enter Kno’well. 

Kno. J cannot lose the thought yet of this letter 
Sent to my son ; nor leave to admire the change 
Of manners, and the breeding of our youth 
Within the kingdom, since myself was one. 

When I was young, he liv’d not in the stews 
Durst have conceiv’d a scorn, and utter’d it, 

On a grey head : age was authority 
Against a buffoon ; and a man had then 
A certain reverence paid unto his years 
That had none due unto his life. 

But now we are fall’n ; youth from their fear, 

And age from that which bred it, good example. 

Nay, would ourselves were not the first, even pareuts. 
That did destroy the hopes in our own children ; 
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“ Or they not leurn’d our vices in their cradles, 

“ And suck’d in our ill customs with their milk : 

“ Ere all their teeth be born, or they can speak, 

“ We make their palates cunning !” The first words 
We form their tongues with, are licentious jests. 

Can it call whore, cry bastard ; O, then kiss it; 

A witty child! Can’t swear ; the father’s darling! 
Give it two plums. Nay, rather than’t shall learn 
No bawdy song, the mother herself will teach it! 

But this is in toe infancy; 

When it puts on the breeches, 

It will put oft all this. Ay, it is like ; 

When it is gone into the Bone already ! 

No, no : this die goes deeper than the coat, 

Or shirt, or skin ; it stains unto the liver 

And heart in some.: and rather than it should not. 

Note what we fathers do ; look bow we live ; 

What mistresses we keep ; at what expence ; 

And teach them all bad ways to buy affliction l 
\\ ell, I thank Heav’n, I never yet was he 
That travell’d with my son before sixteen. 

To shew him the Venetian courtezans, 

Nor read the grammar of cheating I had made 
To my sharp boy at twelve ; repeating still 
The rule, get money, still get money, boy. 

No matter by what means. 

These are the trades of fathers now. However, 

My son, 1 hope, hath met within my threshold 
None of these houshold precedents ; which arc strong 
And swift, to rape youth to their precipice. 

But let the house at home be ne’er so clean 
Swept, or kept sw r eet from filth, 

If he will live abroad with his companions. 

In riot and misrule, ’tis worth a fear. 

“ Nor is the danger of conversing less 
“ Than all that 1 have mention’d of example.” 

Enter Brain-worm. 

Brain. My master ! Nay, faith have at you ; I am 
flesh’d now, I have sped so well; though "I must at« 
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tack you in a different way. Worshipful sir, 1 be- 
seech you, respect the state of a poor soldier ! 1 am 

ashamed of this base course of life, (God’s my 
comfort,) but extremity provokes me to’t : what re- 
medy ? 

Kno. I have not for you now. 

Brain. By the faith 1 bear unto truth, gentleman, 
it is no ordinary custom in me, but only to preserve 
manhood. I protest to you, a man I have been, a 
man I mav be, by your sweet bountv. 

Kno. Pr’vthee, good friend, be satisfied. 

Brain. Good sir, by that hand you may do the 
part of a kind gentleman, in lending a poor soldier 
the price of two canns of beer, a matter of small 
value ; the King of Heav’n shall pay you, and I 
shall rest thankful : sweet worship 

Kno. Nay, an’ you be so importunate 

Brain. Oh, tender sir, need will have his course : 
I was not made to this vile use ! Well, the edge of the 
enemy could not have abated me so much, [//e 
tt'crps."] It’s hard, when a man hath serv’d in his 
prince’s cause, and be thus — Honourable worship, let 
me derive a small piece of silver from you, it shall 
not be given in the course of time. By this good 
ground, I was fain to pawn mv rapier last night for a 
poor supper; I had suck’d the hilts long before, 1 am 
a pagan else : sweet honour. 

Kno. Believe me, I am taken with some wonder. 
To think a fellow of thy outward presence, 

Should, in the frame and fashion of his mind. 

Be so degenerate and sordid base! 

Art thou a man, and sham’st thou not to beg; ' 

To practise such a servile kind of life ? 

Why, were thy education ne’er so mean. 

Having thy limbs, a thousand fairer courses 
Offer themselves to thy election. 

Either the wars might still supply thy wants. 

Or service of some virtuous gentleman. 

Or honest labour: nay, what can I name. 

But would become thee better than to beg? 
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But men of thy condition feed on sloth, 

As doth the beetle on the dung she breeds in. 

Not caring how the metal of your minds 
Is eaten with the rust of idleness. 

Now, afore me, whate’er he be that should 
Relieve a person ef thv quality. 

While thou insist in this loose desperate course, 

I would esteem the sin not thine, but his. 

Brain. Faith, sir, I would gladly find some other 
course, if so — 

' Kno. Aye, you’ld gladly find it, but vou will not 
seek it". 

. Brain. Alas! sir, where should a man seek? In 
the wars there’s no ascent by desert in these days, but 
—and for serv ice, would it were as soon -purchased as 
wish’d for, (the air’s my comfort) I know what I 
would say — • 

. Kno. What’s thy name? 

Brain. Please you, Fitz-Svvord, sir. 

I Kno. I'itz-Sword, 

Say that a man should entertain thee now, 

Would’st thou be honest, humble, just, and true? 
Brain. Sir, by the place and honour of a soldier— 
Kno. Nay, nay, I like not those affected oaths ! 
Speak plainly, man : what think’st thou of my 
words? 

Brain Nothing, sir, but wish my fortunes were as 
happy, as my service should be honest. 

A no. Well, follow me; I’ll prove thee, if thy deeds 
will carry aproportion to thy words. [Exit. 

Brain. Yes, sir, straight; I’ll but garter my ho e. 
Oh, that my belly were hoop’d now, for I am ready 
to burst with laughing Never was a bottle or bag- 
pipe fuller. S’lid! was there ever seen a fox in years 
to betray himself thus? Now I shall be possessed of 
all his counsels! and by that conduct my young 
master. Well, he is resolved to prove my honesty ; 
faith, and I am resolved to prove his patience. Oh, 
I shall abuse him intolerably! This small piece of 
service will bring him deau out of lov^ with the sol- 
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dier for ever. He will never come within the sight 
of a red coat, or a musquet-rest again. It’s no mat- 
ter, let the world think me a bad counterfeit, if I 
cannot give him the slip at an instant. Whv, this 
is better than to have staid his journey! Well, I’ll 
follow him. Oh, how I long to be employed ! 

If'ith change of voice, these scars, and many an oath, 
I'll follow son and sire, and serve ’em loth. [Exit. 


ACT III. SCENE I. 

Stocks-Markct. Enter Matthew, Well-bred, and 
Bobadil. 

Matthew. Yes, faith, sir ! wc were at your lodging 
to seek you too. 

Well. Oh, I came not there to-night. 

Bob. Your brother delivered us as much. 

Well. Who? My brother, Downright? 

Bob. He. Mr. Well-bred, I know not in what 
kind you hold me; but let me say to you this : assure 
as honour, I esteem it so much out of the sunshine of 
reputation to throw the least beam of regard upon 
such a — 

Well. Sir, I must hear no ill words of my brother. 

Bob. I protest to you, as I have a thing to be saved 
about me, I never saw anv gentleman-like part — 

Well. Good captain, faces about. ] to some other 
discourse. 

Bob. With your leave, sir, an’ there were no more 
men living upon the face of the earth, I should not 
fancy him, bv St. George. • 

Mat. Troth, nor 1 ; he is of a rustical cut, 1 know 
not how: he doth not carry himself like a gentleman 
of fashion — 

Well. Oh, Mr. Matthew, that’s a grace peculiar 
but to a few, “ quos cequus amaoit Jupiter. 

“ Mat. I understand you, sir." 

* D 
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Enter Young Kno’well and Stephen. 

Well. “ No question you do, or you do not, sir?** 
Ned ! By my soul, welcome! How dost thou, sweet 
spirit, my genius? ’Slid, 1 shall love Apollo, and the 
mad Thespian girls, the better while 1 live for this, 
my dear fury. Now 1 see there's some love in thee ! 
Sirrah, these be the two I writ to thee of. Nay, 
what a drowsy humour is this now ? Why dost thou 
not speak ? 

E. Kno. Oh, you are a fine gallant; you sent me a 
rare letter. 

Well. Why, was’t not rare ? 

E. Kno. Yes, I’ll he sworn, I was never guilty of 
reading the like. Match it in all Pliny’s epistles, and 
I’ll have my judgment burn’d in the ear for a rogue: 
make much of thy vein, for it is inimitable. But I 
marvel what camel it was that had the carriage of 
it, for doubtless he was no ordinary beast, that 
brought it. 

Well. Why? 

E. Kno. Why, sayest thou? Why, dost thou think 
that any reasonable creature, especially in the morn- 
ing, the sober time of the day too, could have mis- 
taken my father for me? 

Well. ’Slid, you jest, I hope. 

E. Kno. Indeed, the best use we can turn it to, is 
to make a jest on‘t now; but I’ll assure vou, my fa- 
ther had the full view o’ your flourishing style, be- 
fore I saw it. 

Well. What a dull slave was this! But, sirrah, 
what said he to it, i’faith? 

E. Kno. Nay, 1 know not what he said: but I have 
a shrewd guess what he thought. 

Well. What, what? 

E. Kno. Marry, that thou art some strange, disso- 
lute young fellow, and I not a grain or two better, 
for keeping thee company. 

Well. Tot, that thought is like the moon in her last 
quarter, ‘twill change shortly. But, sirrah, I pray 
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thee be acquainted with my two hang-bys here; thou 
will take exceeding pleasure in ’em, if thou hearest 
’em once go: my wind instruments. I’ll wind ’em 
up — But what strange piece of silence is this? The 
sign of the dumb man. 

E . Kuo. Oh, sir, a kinsman of mine, one that may 
make your music the fuller, an’ he please; he has 
his humour, sir. 

Well. Oh, what is’t, what is’t ? 

E. Kuo. Nay, I’ll neither do your judgment, nor 
his folly, that wrong, as to prepare your apprehen- 
sion. I’ll leave him to the mercy o’ your search, if you 
can take him so. 

Well. Well, CaptainBobadil, Mr. Matthew, I pray 
you know this gentleman here ; he is a friend of mine,, 
and one that will deserve vour affection. 1 know not 
your name, sir, but shall be glad of any occasion to 
render me more familiar to you. 

Step. My name is Mr. Stephen, sir; I am this 
gentleman’s own cousin, sir : his father is mine 

uncle, sir; lam somewhat melancholy, but you shall 
command me, sir, in whatsoever is incident to a gen-* 
tleman. 

Bob. Sir, I must tell you this, I am no general 
man; but for Mr. Well- bred’s sake (you. may em- 
brace it at what height of favour you please) I do 
communicate with you; and conceive you to be a 
gentleman of some, parts. I love few words. 

E. Kuo. And I fewer, sir, I have scarce enow to 
thank you. 

Mat. But are you indeed, sir, so given to it? 

[To Mr. Stephen. 

Step. Ay, truly, sir, I am mightily given to me- 
lancholy. 

Mat. Oh, it’s your only fine humour, sir; your 
true melancholy breeds you perfect fine wit, sir : 1 am 
melancholy myself divers times, sir; and then do I no 
more but take a pen and paper presently, and overflow 
you half a score or a dozen of sonnets at a sitting. 

Slep. Cousin, it is well ; am I melancholy enough? 

D % 
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E. Kno. Oh, ay, excellent! 

Well. Captain Bobadll, why muse yon so? 

E. Kno. He is melancholy too. 

Bob. Faith, sir, 1 was thinking of a most honour- 
able piece of service was perform’d, to-morrow, 
being St. Mark’s day, shall be some ten years now. 

E. Kno. In what place, captain? 

Bob. Why, at the beleag’ringof Strigonium, where, 
in less than two hours, seven hundred resolute gen- 
tlemen, as any were in Europe, lost their lives upon 
the breach. I’ll tell you, gentlemen, it was the first, 
but the best leagure, that ever 1 beheld with these 
eyes, except the taking of — what do you call it, last 
year, by the Genoese; but that (of all others) was the 
most fatal and dangerous exploit that ever I was ranged 
in, since I first bore arms before the face of the 
enemy, as I am a gentleman and a soldier. 

Step. 'So I had as lief as an angel, I could swear 
as well as that gentleman. 

E. Kno. Then you were a servitor at both it seems; 
at Strigonium, and what do you call’t? 

Bob. Oh, lord, sir ! by St. George, I was the first 
man that enter’d the breach ; and had I not effected 
it wdth resolution, I had been slain, if I had had a 
million of lives. 

E. Kno. ’Twas a pity you had not ten ; a cat’s, and 
your own, i’faith. But was it possible? 

Mat. Pray you, mark this discourse, sir. 

Step. So I do. 

Bob. I assure you, upon my reputation, ’tis true, 
andyourself shall confess. 

E. Kno. You must bring me to the rack first. 

Bob. Observe me judicially, sw-eet sir: they had 
planted me three deini-culverins, just in the mouth 
of the breach: now, sir, as we were to give on, their 
master gunner (n man of no mean skill and mark, you 
must think) confronts me with his linstock, ready to 
give fire: I, spying his intendment, discharg'd my 
petrionel in his bosom, and with these single arms, 
my poor rapier, ran violently upon the Moors that 
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guarded the ordnance, and put them all pell-mell to 
the sword. 

Well. To the sword ! to the rapier, captain ! 

E. Kno. Oh, it was a good figure observed, sir J 
but did you all this, captain, without hurting your 
blade? 

Bob. Without any impeach o* earth you shall 
perceive, sir. It is the most fortunate weapon that 
ever rid on poor gentleman’s thigh. Shall 1 tell you, 
sir? You talk of Morglay, Excalibur, Durindana, 
or so? Tut, I lend no credit to that is fabled of ’em ; 
I know the virtue of mine own, and therefore 1 dare 
the bolder maintain it. 

Step. I marvel whether it be a Toledo, or no. 

Bob. A most perfect Toledo, 1 assure you, sir. 

Step. I have a countryman of bis, here. 

Mat. Pray you let’s see, sir. Yes, faith, it is! 

Bob. This, aToledoJ pish. 

Step. Why do you pish, captain? 

Bob. A Fleming by Heaven! I’ll buy them for a 
guilder a piece, an’ I would have a thousand of them. 

E.Kno. How say you, cousin? I told you thus 
much. 

Well. Where bought you it, Mr. Stephen? 

Step. Of a scurvy rogue soldier (a hundred of lice 
go with him) he swore it was a Toledo. 

Bob. A poor provant rapier, no better. 

Mat. Mass, 1 think it be, indeed! now I look on’t 
better. 

E. Kno. Nav, the longer you look on’t, the worse. 
Put it up, put it up! 

Step. Well, I will put it up, but by — (I ha’ forgot 
the captain’s oath, 1 thought to have sworn by it) an* 
e’er I meet him — 

Well. O, ’tis past help now, sir; you must ha’ pa- 
tience. 

Step. Whoreson coney catching rascal ! 1 could cat 
the very hilts for anger, 

E. Rno. A sign of good digestion ; you have an 
ostrich stomach, cousin, 

v 3 
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Step. A stomach l I would I had him here, you » 
should see an’ I had a stomach. 

Well. It’s better as ’tis. Come, gentlemen, shall 
we go ? 

Enter Brain-worm. 

E, Kno. A miracle, cousin ! look here! look here! 

Step. O, god’slid, by your leave, do you know me, 
sir? 

Brain. Ay, sir, I know you by sight. 

Step. You sold me a rapier, did you not? 

Brain. Yes, marry, did I, sir. 

Step. You said it was a Toledo, ha? 

Brain. True, I did so. 

Step. But it is none! 

Brain. No, sir, I confess, it is none. 

Step. Do you confess it? Gentlemen, bear witness, 
he has confest it. By God’s will, an’ you had not 
confest it 

E. Kno. Oh, cousin, forbear, forbear. 

Step. Nay, I have done, co-usin. 

Well, Wliy, you have done like a gentleman, he 
has confest it, what would you more? 

Step. Yet, by his leave, he is a rascal, under his 
favour, do you tee. 

E. Kno. Ay, by his leave, he is, and under favour. 
Pretty piece of civility ! Sirrah, how dost like 
hint ? 

Well. Oh, it’s a most precious fool, make much 
on him. I can compare hint to nothing more hap- 
pily than a drum ; for every one may play upon him. 

E.Kno. No, no, a child’s whistle were far the 
filter. 

Brain. Sir, shall I intreat a word with you? 

E. Kno. With me, sir! You have not another To- 
ledo to sell, ha’ you? 

Brain. You are conceited, sir i your name is Mr, 
Kno’well, as I take it ? 

E. Kno. You are i’ the right. You mean not t« 
proceed in the catechism, do you ? 
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Brain. No, sir, I am none of that coat. 

E. Kno. Of as bare coat, though J Well, say, sir! 

Brain. Faith, sir, I am but a servant to the drum 
extraordinary, and, indeed, this smoky varnish being 
washed off, and three or four patches remov’d, 1 ap- 
pear your worship’s in reversion, after the decease of 
your good father — Brain-worm. 

E. Kno. Brain-worm ! ’Slight, what breath of a 
conjurer hath blown thee hither in this shape? 

Brain. The breath o’ your letter, sir, this morning: 
the same that blew you to the windmill, and your 
father after you. 

E.Kno. My father! 

Brain. Nay, never start; 'tistrue; he has followed 
you over the fields by the foot, as you would do a 
nare i’ the snow. 

E.Kno. Sirrah, Well-bred, what shall vve do, sir- 
rah ? My father is come over after me. 

Well. Thy father! Where is he? 

Brain. At Justice Clement’s house, here, in Cole- 
man-street, where he but stays my return ; and 
then 

Well. Who’s this? Brain-worm ? 

Brain. The same, sir. 

Well. Why, how, i’ the name of wit, contest thou 
transmuted thus? 

Brain. Faith, a device! a device! Nay, for the 
love of reason, gentlemen, and avoiding the danger, 
stand not here, withdraw, and I’ll tell you all. 

E. Kno. Come, cousin, [Exeunt. 

SCENE II, 

The Warehouse. Filter Kitely and Cash. 

Kite. What says he, Thomas? Did you speak with i 
him? 

Cash. He will expect you, sir, within this half 
hour. 

Kite. Has he the money ready, can you tell? 

Cash. Yes, sir, the money was brought in last 
night. 
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Kite. O, that’s well t fetch me my cloak, my cloak, 
Stay, let me see, an hour to go and come ; 

Ay, that will be the least ; and then ’twill be 
An hour before I can dispatch him. 

Or very near: well, 1 will say two hours. 

Two hours ! ha! things, never dream’t of yet. 

May be contrived, ay, and effected too, 

In two hours absence. Well, I will dot go. 

Two hours! No, fleering opportunity, 

I will not give your subtlety that scope. 

Who will not judge him worthy to be robb’d, 

That sets his doors wide open to a thief. 

And shews the felon where his treasure lies? 

Again, what earthly spirit but will attempt 
To taste the fruit of beauty’s golden tree. 

When leaden sleep seals up the dragon’s eyes? 

I will not go. Business, go by for once., 

No, beauty, no; you are too, too precious 
To be left so, without a guard, or open ! 

You must be then kept up close, ana well watch’d; 
For, give you opportunity, no quick-sand 
Devours or swallows swifter? He that lends 
His wife, if she be fair, or time, or place. 

Compels her to be false. 1 will not go. 

The dangers are too many, 1 am resolv'd for that. 
Carry in my cloak again. Yet stay. Yet do, too, 

I will defer going on all occasions. 

Cash. Sir, Snare, your scrivener, will be there 
with the bonds. 

Kite. That’s true ! fool on me ! I had clean forgot 
it! 1 must go. What’s o’clock? 

Cask. Exchange time, sir. 

Kite. Heart, tnen will Well-bred presently be here 
too. 

With one orotherofhisloose consorts, 

1 am a knave, if I know what to say. 

What course to take, or which way to resolve. 

My brain, methinks, is like an hour-glass. 

Wherein my imagination runs, like sands. 

Filling op time; but then are turn’d and turn’d j ! 
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So that I know not what to stay upon. 

Aed less to put in act. It shall be so. 

Nay, I dare build upon his secrecy. 

He knows not to deceive me. Thomas! 

Cash. Sir. 

Kite. Yet now, I have bethought too, I will not 
— Thomas, is Cob within? 

Cash. 1 think he be, sir. 

Kite. But he'll prate too, there’s no speech of 
him. 

No, there were no man o’ the earth to Thomas, 

If I durst trust him ; there is all the doubt. 

But should he have a chink in him ; I were gone, 
Lost i’my fame for ever : talk for th’ exchange. 

The manner he hath stood with, ’till this present. 
Doth promise no such change ! What should I fear, 
then? 

Well, come what will. I’ll tempt mv fortune once. 
Thomas — you may deceive me, but I hope — • 

Your love to me is more — 

Cash. Sir, if a servant’s 
Duty, with faith, may be call’d love, yon are 
More than in hope, you are possess’d of it. 

Kite. I thank you heartily, Thomas ; gi’ me your 
hand. 

With all my heart, good Thomas. I have, Thomas, 

A secret tolmpartto you — but 

When once you have it, I must seal your lips up. 

So far I tell you Thomas. 

Cash. Sir, for that— > 

Kite. Nay, hear me out. Think, I esteem you 
Thomas, 

When I will let yon in, thus to my private. 

It is a thing sits nearer to mv crest. 

Than thou art aware of, Thomas. If thou should'st 

Reveal it, but 

Cash. How! I reveal it! 

Kite. Nay, 

I do not think thou would’st; but if thou should'it, 
Twere a great weakness. 
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Cash. A great treachery. 

Give it no other name. , 

Kite. Thou wilt not do’t then? 

Cash. Sir, if I do, mankind disclaim me ever. 

Kite. He will not swear; he has some reservation. 
Some conceal’d purpose, and close meaning, sure. 
Else, being urg’d so much, how should he choose, • 
But lend an oath to all this protestation? 

He’s no fanatic, I have heard him swear. 

What should I think of it? Urge him again, 

And by some other way? 1 will do so. 

Well, Thomas, thou hast sworn not to disclose; 

Yes, you did swear! 

Cash. Not yet, sir, hut I will. 

Please you 

Kite. No, Thomas, I dare take thy word, 

But if thou wilt swear, do, as thou tnink’stgood; 

1 am resolv’d without it, at thy pleasure. 

Cash. By mv soul’s safety then, sir, I protest 
My tongue shall ne’er take knowledge of a word. 
Delivered me in nature of your trust. 

Kite. It’s too much, these ceremonies need not; 

I know thy faith to he as firm as rock. 

Thomas, come hither, near; we cannot be 
Too private in this business. So it is. 

(Now he has sworn, I dare the safelier venture.) 

1 have, of late, by divers observations — 

But whether his oath can bind him, there it is. 

I will bethink me, ere I do proceed, 

Thomas, it will be now too long to stay, 

I’ll spy some fitter time soon, or to-morrow. 

Cash. Sir, at your pleasure 1 
Kite. I will think. Give me my cloak. And, 
Thomas, 

I pray yon, search the books ’gainst my return. 

Tor the receipts ’twixt me and Traps. 

Cash. 1 will, sir. 

Kite. And, hear vou, if your mistress’s brother. 
Well-bred. 
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Chance to bring hither anv gentlemen, 

Ere I come bach, let one straight bring me word. 
Cash. Very well, sir. 

Kite. To the Exchange; do you hear? 

Or here in Colcman-street, to Justice Clement’s. 
Forget it not, nor be out of the way. 

Cash. I will not sir. 

Kite. I pray you have a care on’t. 

Or whether he come or no, if any other 
Stranger, or else, fail not to send me w'ord. 

Cash. i shall not, sir. 

Kite. Be’t your special business 
Now to remember it. 

Cash. Sir, I warrant yon. 

Kite. But, Thomas, this is not the secret, Thomas, 
I told you of. 

Cash. No, sir, I do suppose it. 

Kite. Believe me, it is not. 

Cash. Sir, I do believe you. 

Kite. By Heaven ! it is not; that’s enough. But 
Thomas, 

I w'ould not vou should utter it, do you see. 

To any creature living; yet I care not. 

Well, I must hence. Tfiomas, conceive thus much; 
It was a trial of you, when I meant 
So deep a secret to you : I mean not this. 

But that I have to tell you. This is nothing, this. 
But, Thom as, keep this from my wife, I charge you. 
Lock’d up in silence, midnight, buried here, 

No greater hell than to be slave to fear. [2?at7» 

Cash. Lock’d up in silence, midnight, buried here! 
Whence should this Hood of passion, trow, lake 
head ? ha ! 

Best dream no longer of this running humour, 

For fear I sink ! the violence of the stream 
Already hath transported me so far. 

That I can feel no ground at all ! But soft. 

Here is company : now must I [Kxit. 
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Enter Well-bred, Edw. Kno’well, Brain- 
worm, Bobadil, Stephen. 

Well. Beshrew me, but it was au absolute good 
jest, and exceedingly well carried. 

E. Kno. Ay, and our ignorance maintained it as 
well, did it not? 

Well. Yes, faith! but was’t possible, thou should'st 
not know him? I forgive Mr. Stephen, for he is stu- 
pidity itself. 

E. Kno. ’Fore heav’n, not I. “ He had So written 
** himself into the habit of one of your poor infantry, 
" your decayed, ruinous, worm-eaten geutlemcn of 
“ the round.” 

Well. Why, Brain-worm, who would have thought 
thou hadstbecn such an artificer? 

E. Kno. Au artificer! an architect ! Except a mart 
had studied begging all his life-time, and been a 
weaver of language trom his infancy, for the clothing 
of it! I never saw his rival. 

Well. Where got’st thou this coat, J marvel? 

Brain. Of a Houndsditch man, sir, one of the de- 
vil's near kinsmen, a broker. 

‘ Enter Cash. 

Cash. Francis! Martin! N e’er a one to be found 
now? What a spite’s this? 

Well. How now, Thomas, is my brotherly Kitcly 
within? 

Cash . No, sir; my master went forth e’en novv; 
hut Master Downright is within. Cob! what Cob! 
Is he gone too? 

Well. Whither went your master, Thomas, can’st 
thou tell ? 

Cash. I know not;> to Justice Clement’s, I think, 
sir. Cob! [Exit Cash. 

E. Kno. Justice Clement ! What’s he? 

Well. Why, dost thou not know him? He is a 
city magistrate, a justice here; an excellent good 
lawyer, and a great scholar : but the only mad and 
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merry old fellow in Europe! I shewed you him the 
other day. 

E. Kim. Oh, is that he? I remember him now. 
Good faith ! and he has a very strange presence, me- 
thinks; it shews as if he stood out of the rank from 
other men. I have heard many of his jests i’ the uni- 
versity. They say,. he will commit a man for taking 
the wall of his horse. 

Well. Ay, or wearing his cloak on one shoulder, 
or serving of God. Any thing indeed, if it come in 
the way of his humour. 

Enter Cash. 

Cash. Gasper, Martin, Cob! ’Heart! where should 
they he, trow? 

Boh. Master Kitelv's man, pr’ythee vouchsafe us 
the lighting of this match. 

Cash. Fire on your match, no time but now to 
vouchsafe? [.dm/r.] Francis! Cob! 

Boh. Body of me! Here’s the remainder of seven 
pound since yesterday was seven-night. ’Tis your right 
Trinidado! Did you never take any, Master Stephen? 

Step. No, truly, sir; but I’ll learn to take it now, 
since you commend it so. 

Boh. Sir, believe me, upon mv relation, for what I 
tell you the world shall not reprove. 1 have been in 
the Indies, where this herb grows, where neither 
myself, nor a dozen gentlemen more, of my know- 
ledge, have received the taste of any other nutriment 
in the world for the space of one and twenty weeks, 
but the fume of this simple only. Therefore it can- 
not be but ’tis most divine, especially your Trinidado. 
Your Nicotian is good too. I do hold it, and will 
affirm it before any prince in Europe, to be the most 
sovereign and precious weed that ever the earth ten- 
dered to the use of man. 

E. Kao. This speech wou’d have done decently in 
a tobacco-trader’s mouth. 

Enter Cash and Cob. 

Cash. At Justice Clement’s he is, in the middle of 
Coleinan-Street. 

r. 
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Cob. O, ho! 

Bob. Where's the match I gave thee. Master Kite- 
ly’s man ? 

Cash. Here it is, sir. 

Cob. By God’s me ! I marvel what pleasure or feli- 
city they have in taking this roguish tobacco! it’s 
good for nothing but to choke a man, and to fill him 
Full of smoke and embers. 

[Bob. beats him with a cudgel, Mat. runs away. 

All. Oh, good captain! hold! hold! 

Bob. You base scullion, you. 

Cash. Come, thou must need be talking too ; 
thou’rt well enough serv’d. 

Cob. Well, it shall be a dear beating, an’ I live I 
will have justice for this. 

Bob. Do you prate ? Do you murmur ? 

[Bob. beats him off. 

E. Kao. Nay, good captain, will you regard the 
humour of a fool? 

Bob. A whoreson filthy slave, a dung-worm, an 
excrement ! Body o’ Caesar, but that 1 scorn to let 
forth so mean a spirit. I’d have stabb’d him totheearth. 

Well. Marry the law forbid, sir. 

Bob. By Pharaoh’s foot, I would have done it. [Exit. 

Step. Oh, he swears admirably ! By Pharaoh's foot, 
body of Caesar; I shall never do it, sure; upon mine 
honour, and by St. George; no, I han’t the right grace. 

Well. But soft, where’s Mr. Matthew? gone! 

Brain . No, sir; they went in here. 

Well . O, let’s follow them: Master Matthew is 
gone to salute his mistress in verse. We shall have 
the happiness to hear some of his poetry now. He 
never comes unfurnish’d. Brain-worm! 

. Step. Braip-worm! Where? Is this Brain-worm ? 

E. lino. Ay, cousin, no words of it upon your gen- 
tility. 

S/ep. Not I, bod v of me! by this air, St. George, 
and the foot of Pharaoh! 

Well. Rare! your cousin's discourse is simply drawn 
out with oaths. 
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E. Kno. ’Tis larded with ’em. A kind of French 
dressing, it you love it. Come, let’s in. Come, 
cousin. [Exeunt. 

SCENE TIL 

A hall in Justice Clement’s House. Enter Ivitely 
and Cob. 

Kite. Ha ! How many are there sav’st thou ? 

Cob. Marry, sir, your brother, Master Well-bred — 
Kite. Tut, beside him: what strangers are, there, 
man? 

Cal'. Strangers! let me see; one, two; mass, i 
know not well, they are so many. 

Kite. How, so many? 

» Cob. Ay, there’s some five or six ol them, at the 
.most. 

Kite. A swarm, a swarm! 

Spite of the devil ! how they sting my head 

With forked stings, thus wide and large ! But Cob, 

How long hast thou been coining hither. Cob; 

Cob. A little while, sir. 

Kite. Didst thou come running? 

Cob. No, sir. 

Kite. Nay, then I am familiar with thy haste! 
Bane to my fortunes. What meant 1 to marry ? 

I, that before was rank’d in such content. 

My mind at rest too in so soft a peace. 

Being free master of my own free thoughts, 

And now become a slave? What, never sigh ! 

Be of good of cheer, man, for thou art a cuckold. 
’Tis done, ’tis done! Nay, when such flowing store. 
Plenty itself falls into my wife’s lap, 

The Cornucopia will be mine, I know. But, Cob, 
What entertainment had they? I am sure 
My sister and ray wife would bid them welcome ! ha ! 
Cob. Like enough, sir ; yet 1 heard not a word of it. 
Kile. No; their lips were seal’d with kisses, and 
the voice. 

Drown’d in a flood of joy at their arrival. 

Had lost her motion, state and faculty. 

Cob, which of them was’t that first kiss’d my wife ? 

e 2 
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My sister, I should say, my wife, alas! 

1 fear not her. Ha ! Who was it, says’t thou ! 

Cob. By my troth, sir, will you have the truth of it ? 

Kite. Ay, good Cob, I pray thee heartily. \ 

Cob. Then 1 am a vagabond, and fitter for Bride- 
well than your worship’s company, if I saw any body 
to be kiss’d, unless they would have kiss’d the post in 
the middle of the warehouse; for there l left ’em all 
at their tobacco, with a pox! 

Kite. How! were they not gone in then, ere thou 
cams’t ? 

Cob. O, Do, sir! 

Kite. Spite o’ the devil ! What do I stay here then ? 
Cob, follow me. [Exit. 

“ Cob. Nay, soft and fair, I have eggs on the spit. 
“ Now am I for some five and fifty reasons hammer- 
“ ing, hammering revenge! Nay, an’ he had not 
** lain in my house, ’twould never have grieved me; 
“but, being my guest, one that I’ll be sworn I loved 
“and trusted; and he to turn monster of ingratitude 
“ and strike his lawful host! Well, I hope to raise 
“ up an host of fury for’t. I’ll to Justice Clement 
“ for a warrant. Strike his lawful host!” [Exit. 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 

A Room in Iyitkly’s House. Enter Downright arid 
Dame Kitely. 

Downright. Well, sister, I tell you true; and 
you’ll find it so in the end. 

Dame. Alas, brother, what would you have me to 
do? I cannot help it. You see my brother brings 
'em in here, they are his friends. 

Dow. His friends! his friends! ’SI ud they do no- 
thing but haunt him up and dowre, like a sort of un- 
lucky spirits, and tempt him to all manner of vil- 
lainy that can be thought of. Well, by this light, a 
lit tie thing would make me play the devil with some 
of ’em. And 'twere not more for your husband’s sake, 
than any thing else. I’d make the house too hot for 
the best on ’em. They should say, and swear, hell 
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were broken loose ere thev went hence. But by 
God’s will, ’tis nobody’s fault but yours; for an’ you 
had done as you might have done, they should have 
been parboil’d and bak'd too, every mother’s son, 
ere they should ha’ come in, e’er a one of ’em. 

Dame. God’s my life! did you ever hear the like? 
What a strange man is this! Could I keep out all 
them, think you? I should put myself against half a 
dozen men, should I ? Good faith, you’d make the 
patient’st body in the world mad to hear you talk so 
without any sense or reason ! 

Enter Mrs. Bridget, Mr. Matthew, W ell-bred, 

Stephen, Ed. Kno’well, Bobadil, and Cash. 

Bridget. Servant, in troth, you are too prodigal 
Of your wit’s treasure, thus to pour it forth 
Upon so mean a subject as my worth. 

Mat. You say well, mistress; and I mean as well. 

Dow. Hey-dav, here is stuff! 

Well. O, now stand close. Pray Heav’n she can 
get him to read ; he should do it of his own natural 
impudence. 

Bridg. Servant, what is this same, I pray you? 

Mat. Marry, an elegy! an elegy ! an odd toy — I’ll 
read it, if vou please. 

Bridg. Pray you do, servant. 

Dow. O, here’s no foppery ! Death ! I can endure 
the stocks better. 

E. Kno. What ails my brother? Can he not bear 
the reading of a ballad? 

Well. O, no ; a Thime to him is worse than cheese, 
or a bagpipe. But, mark, you lose the protestation. 

Bob. Master Matthew, you abuse the expectation 
of vour dear mistress, and her fair sister. Pie, while 
you live, avoid this prolixity. 

Mat. I shall, sir. 

Have creature, let me speak without offence. 

Would Heav'n my rude words had the influence 

To rule thy thoughts, as thy fair looks do mine. 

Then shou/d'st thou be his prisoner, who is thine. 

[Master Stephen answers with shaking his head.] 
E 3 
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E. Kno. ’Slight, he shakes his head like a bottle, 
to feel an’ there be any brain in it! 

Well ' Sister, what ha’ you here? Verses? Pray 
you, let’s see. Who made these verses? They are 
excellent good. 

Mut. O, Master Well-bred, ’tis your disposition to 
6ay so, sir. They were good i’ the morning; I made 
’em extempore this morning. 

Well. How, extempore ! 

Mat. 1 would I might be hang’d else; ask Captain 

Bobadil. He saw me write them at the (pox on 

it) the Star yonder. 

Step. Cousin, how do you like this gentleman’s, 
verses r 

E. Kno. O, admirable! the best that ever I heard, 

C07. ! 

Step. Body o’ Caesar! they are admirable ! 

The best that ever I heard, as I am a soldier. 

Dow. 1 am vext, I can hold ne’er a bone of me still i 
’Heart, I think they mean to build and breed here. 

Well, Sister Kitely, I marvel you get you not a 
servant that can rhime and do tricks too. 

Dow. Oh, monster! Impudence itself, tricks! 
Come, you might practise your ruffian tricks some- 
where else, and not here, I wuss, This is no tavern, 
nor drinking-school, to vent your exploits in. 

Well. How now ! whose cow has calv’d? 

Dow. Marry, that has mine, sir. Nay, hoy, never 
look askance at me for the mattter; I’ll tell you of it; 
aye, sir, you and your companions; mend yourselves, 
when I na’ done? 

Well. My companions ! 

Dow. Yes, sir, your companions, so I say; lam 
not afraid of you nor them neither, your hang-hoys 
here. You must have vour poets, and your potljngs, 
your soldados and foolados, to follow you up and 
down the city, and here they must come to domineer 
and swagger. Sirrah, you ballad-singer; and slops, 
you fellow there, get you out; get you home; or, by 
this steel, I’ll cut ott your ears, and that presently. 
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Well. 'Slight, stay, let’s see what he dare do. Cut 
off his ears! cut a whetstone. You are an ass, do 
you see; touch any man here, and by this hand. I’ll 
run my rapier to the hilts in vou. 

Dow. Yea, that would I fain see, boy. 

[ They all draw and they of the home make out 
to part them.'] 

Dame. O, Jesu! murder! Thomas, Gasper? 

Bridg. Help, help, Thomas. 

E. Kno. Gentlemen, forbear, I pray you. 

Boh. Well, sirrah! you Holofernes! by my hand, 
I will pink your flesh full of holes with mv rapier, for 
this ; 1 will bv this good Heav’n. Nay, let him come, 
gentlemen, by the body of St. George, I’ll not kill 
him. [They offer to fight again, and are parted. 

Cash. Hold, hold, good gentlemen. 

Dow. You whoreson, bragging eoistril ! 

Enter Kitely. 

Kite. Why, how now, what’s the matter? What’s 
the stir here? 

Put up your weapons, and put off this rage. 

My wife and sister, they’re the cause of this. 

What, Thomas, where is the knave? 

Cash. Here, sir. 

Well. Come, let’s go ; this is one of my brother’s 
ancient humours, this. [Exit. 

Step. I am glad nobody was hurt by his ancient 
humour. [Exit. 

Kite. Why, how now, brother, who enforc’d this 

brawl ? 

Dow. A sort of lewd rake-hells, that care neither 
for God nor the devil. And they must come here to 
read ballads, and roguery, and trash! I’ll mar the 
knot of 'em ere 1 sleep, perhaps ; especially Bob 
there: he tint’s all manner of shapes; and songs and 
sonnets, his fellow. But I’ll follow ’em. [Exit. 

Bridg. Brother, indeed you are too violent, 

Too sudden in your humour. 

There w5s one a civil gentleman, 

And very worthily demean’d himself. 
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Kite. O, that was some love of yours, sister. 
Bridg. A love of mine! I would it were no worse, 
brother! You’d pay my portion sooner than you 
think for. [j Exit. 

Dame. Indeed, he seem’d to be a gentleman of ex- 
ceeding fair disposition, and of very excellent good 
parts. What a coil and stir is here!* [Exit, 

Kite. Her love, byHeav’n! my wife’s minion l 
Death, these phrases aie intolerable ! 

Well, well, well, well, well, well ! 

It is too plain, too clear. Thomas, come hither. 
What, are they gone ? 

Cash. Ay, sir, they went in. 

My mistress, and your sister 

Kite. Are any of the gallants within ? 

Cash. No, sir, they are all gone. 

Kite. Art thou sure of it? 

Cash. I can assure you, sir. 

Kite. What gentleman was it that they prais’d so, 
Thomas? 

Cask. One, they call him Master Kno’vvell, a 
handsome young gentleman, sir. 

Kile. Ay, I thought so. My mind gave me as 
much. 

I’ll die but they have hid him in the house 
Somewhere; I’ll go and search. Go with me, Thomas, 
Be true to me, and thou shalt find me a master. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

Moorfields. Enter E. Kno’well, W ell- bred, and 
Brain-worm. 

E. Kno. Well, Brain-worm, perform this business 
happily, and thou makest a purchase of my love for 
ever. 

ll'cll. I’faith, now let thy spirits use their best fa- 
culties; but at mv hand, remember the message to 
my brother ; for there's no other means to start him 
out of his house. 

Brain. I warrant vou, sir, fear nothing. I have a 
nimble soul has waked all forces of my phant’sy by 
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this time, and put ’em in true motion. What you 
have possessed me withal. I’ll discharge it amply, sir. 
Make it no question. fZL'a’tV. 

Well. Forth, and prosper, Brain-worm. Faith, 
Ned, how dost thou approve of my abilities in this 
device? 

E.Kno. Troth, well, howsoevert but it will come 
excellent, if it take. 

Well. Take, man! Why, it cannot choose but 
take, if the circumstances miscarry not. But tell me 
ingenuously, dost thou attect my sister Bridgets thou 
pretend’st? 

E.Kno. Friend, am I worth belief? 

Well. Come, do not protest. In faith, she is a 
maid of good ornament, and much modestv; and, 
except I coucciv’d very worthily of her, thou should’st 
not have her. 

E. Kno. Nay, that I am afraid will be a question 
yet, whether 1 shall have her or no. 

Well. ’Slid, thou shalt have her; by this light thou 
shah. 

E. Kno. Nay, do not swear. 

Well. By this hand thou shalt have her. I’ll go 
fetch her presently. ’Point but where to meet, and, 
as I am an honest man. I’ll bring her. 

E. Kno. Hold, hold, be temperate. 

Well. Why, by what shall I swear hv ? thou 

shalt have her, as I am — 

E.Kno. ’Pray thee be at peace, I am satisfied; 
and do believe thou wilt omit no offered occasion to 
make my desires complete. 

Well. Thou shalt see, and know I will not. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Formal and Kno’well. 

Form. Was your man a soldier, sir? 

Kno. Aye, a knave, I took him begging o’ the way, 
this morning, as 1 came over Moorfields. 

Enter Brain-worm. 

O, here he is ! you have made fair speed, believe me. 
Where i’ the name of sloth cduld you be thus— 
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Brain. Marry, peace be my comfort, where I 
thought I should have had little comfort of your wor- 
ship’s service. 

Kno. How so? 

Brain. O, sir! your coming to the city, your en- 
tertainment of me, and your sending me to watch— r- 
indeed, all the circums unices either of your charge, 
or my employment, are as open to your son as to 
yourself. 

Kno. How should that be! unless that. villain. 
Brain-worm, 

Have told him of the letter, and discovered 
AH that I strictly charg’d him to conceal ! ’Tis so ! 

Brain. I am partly o’ that faith, 'tis so indeed. 

Kno. But how should he know you to be my man ? 

Brain. Nay, sir, I cannot tell; unless it be by the 
black art! Is notyour son a scholar, sir? 

Kno. Yes, but I hope his soul is uot allied 
Unto such hellish practice: if it were, 

I had just cause to weep my part in him. 

And curse the time of his creation. 

But where didst thou find them, Fitz-sword ? 

Brain. You should rather ask, where they found 
me, sir; for I’ll he sworn i was going along in tire 
street, thinking nothing, when (of a sudden) a voice 
calls, Mr. Kno’ well’s man; auother cries, soldier; 
and thus, half a dpzen of 'em, till they had called 
me within a house, where I no sooner came, hut out 
flew all their rapiers at my bosom, with some three or 
fourscore oaths to accompany ’em, and all to tell me, I 
w as a dead man, if I did not confess where you were, 
and how l was employed, and about what, which, 
when they could not get out of me (as 1 protest 
they must have dissected me, and made an ana- 
tomy of me first, and so I told ’em) they locked me 
up into a room i’ the top of a high house, whence, 
by great miracle, having a light heart, I slid down 
by a bottom of packthread into the street, and so 
’scaped! But, sir, thus much I can assure you; for 
J heard it while I was lock’d up; there was arrest 
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many rich merchants and brave citizens wives with 
’em at a feast, and your son, Mr. Edward, withdrew 
with one of ’em, and has ’pointed to meet her anon, at 
one Cob’s house, a w'ater-bearer, that dwells by the 
wall. Now, there your worship shall be sure to take 
him, for there he preys, and fail he will not. 

Kno. Nor will 1 fail to break his match, I doubt 
not. 

Go thou along with Justice Clement’s man, 

And stay there for me. At one Cob’s house, says’t 
thou ? 

Brain. A ve, sir, there you shall have him. [Exit. 
Kno’well.] Yes! Invisible! Much wench, or much 
son ! ’Slight, when he has staid there three or four 
hours, travelling with the expectation of wonders, 
and at length be delivered of air! O, the sport that 
I should then take to look on him, if 1 durst. But 
now I mean to appear no more before him in this 
shape. I have another trick to act yet. Sir, 1 make 
you stay somewhat long. 

Form. Not a whit, sir. 

You have lately been in the wars, sir, it seems. 

Brain. Marry- have I, sir, to my loss, and expence 
of all, almost 

Form. Troth, sir, I would be glad to bestow a bottle 
of wine o’ you, if it please you to accept it 

Brain. O, sir 

Form. But to hear the manner of your services and 
your devices in the wars} they say they be very 
strange, and not like those a man reads in the Roman 
histories, or sees at Mile-End. 

Brain. No, 1 assure you, sir} why anv time when 
it please you, I shall be ready to discourse with you 
all I know; and more too, somewhat. 

Form. No better time than now, sir. We’ll go to 
the Windmill, there we shall have a cup of neat grist, 
as we call it. I pray you, sir, let me request you to 
the Windmill. 

Brain. I’ll follow you, sir, and make grist o’ you, 
if I. have good luck. [Exeunt. 
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Enter Matthew, Ed. Kno'well, Bobadil, and 
Stephen. 

Mat. Sir, did your eyes ever taste the like clown of 
him where we were to-day, Mr. Well-bred’s half 
brother? I think the whole earth cannot shew his 
parallel, by this day-light. 

E. Kno. We are now speaking of him. Captain 
Bobadil tells me he is fallen foul o’ you too. 

Mat. O, aye, sir! he threatened me with the bas- 
tinado. 

Boh. Aye, but I think I taught you prevention 

this morning for that You shall kill him beyond 

question, if you be so generously minded. 

Mat. Indeed, it is a most excellent trick ! 

Bob. O, you do not give spirit enough toyourino- 
tion, vou are too tardy, too heavy! O, it must be 
done tike lightning; hey ! [i/e practises at a post. 

Mat. Rare captain ! 

Boh. Tut, ’t is nothing, an’t be not done in a — punto! 

E. Kno. Captain did vou ever prove yourself upon 
any of our masters of defence here? 

Mat. O, good sir! yes, I hope he has. 

Bob. I will tell you, sir. They have assaulted me 
some three, four, five, six of them together, as 1 
hate walked alone in divers skirts o’ the town, where 
1 have driven them before me the whole length of a 
street, in the open view of all our gallants, pitying 
to hurt them, believe me. Yet all this lenity will not 
overcome their spleen ; they will be doing with the 

) >ismire, raising a bill, a man may spurn abroad with 
lis foot at pleasure. By myself 1 could have slain 
them all, but l delight not in murder. I am loth to 
bear any other than this bastinadd for ’em : yet I hold 
it good policy not to go disarmed, for though I be 
skilful, I may be oppressed with multitudes. 

E. Kuo. Aye, believe me, may you, sir; and, in 
mv conceit, our whole nation should sustain the loss 
by it, if it were so. 

Boh. Alas, no! What’s a peculiar man to a nation? 
Kot seen. 
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E. Kno. O, but your skill, sir! 

Bob. Indeed that might be some loss: but who 
respects it? I will tell you, sir, by the way of pri- 
vate, and under seal, I am a gentleman, and live here 
obscure, and to myself : but were I known to his ma- 
jesty, and the lords, observe me, 1 would undertake, 
upon this poor head and life, for the public benefit of 
the state, not only to spare the entire lives of his 
subjects in general, but to save the one half, nay, 
three parts of his yearly charge in holding war, and 
against what enemy soever. And how would I do it, 
think you? 

E. Kno. Nav, I know not, nor can I conceive. 
Bob. Why thus, sir, I would select nineteen more 
to myself, throughout the land ; gentlemen they 
should be, of good spirit, strong and able constitu- 
tion; I would choose them by an instinct, a charac- 
ter that I have; and I would teach these nineteen the 
special rules, asyourPunto, vour Reverso, yonrStoc- 
cata, your lmbroccata, your Passada, your Montanto ; 
till they could all play very near, or altogether, as 
well as myself. This done, say the enemy were 
forty thousand strong, we twenty w ould come into the 
field the tenth of March, or thereabouts and we 
would challenge twenty of the enemy ; they could not, 
in their honour, refuse us ! Well, we would kill them ; 
challenge twenty more, kill them; twenty more, kill 
them; twenty more, kill them too; and thus would 
we kill every man his twenty a day, that’s twenty 
score; twenty score, that’s two hundred; two hun- 
dred a day, five days a thousand ; forty thousand ; 
forty times five, five times forty, two hundred days, 
kill them all up by computation. And this 1 will 
venture my poor gentleman-like carcase to perform, 
provided there be no treason practised upon us, by fair 
and discreet manhood, that is, civilly by the sword. 

E. Kno. Why are you so sure of your hand, cap- 
tain, at all times? 

% Bob. Tut, never miss thrust, upon my reputation 
with you. 
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E. Kno. I would not stand in Downright's state 
then, an’ you meet him, for the wealth of any one 
street in London. 

Boh. W hy, sir, you mistake ! If he were here now, 
hv this welkin 1 would not draw my weapon on 
him ! Let this gentleman do his mind: but I will 
bastinado him, by the bright sun, wherever 1 meet 
him. 

Mat. Faith, and I’ll have a fling at him, at my 
distance. 

Enter Downright, walking over the stage. 

E.Kno. God’s so! look ye where he is; yonder he 
goes. 

Dow. What peevish luck have I, I cannot meet 
with these bragging rascals! 

Bob. It’s not he, is it? 

E. Kno. ’Yes, faith, it is he ! 

Mat. I’ll be hang’d then, if that were he. 

E. Kno. I assure you that was he. 

Step. Upon my reputation, it was he. 

Bob. Had l thought it had been he, he must not 
have gone so: but I can hardly be induced to believe 
it was he yet. 

E. Kno. That I think, sir. But see, he is come 
again! 

Doiv. O, Pharaoh’s foot! Have I found you? 
Come, draw; to your tools. Draw, gipsey,. or I’ll 
thresh you. 

Bob. Gentleman of valour, I do believe in thee, 
hear me 

Daw. Draw your weapon, then. 

Bob. Tall man, I never thought on’t till now; 
body of me? I had a warrant of the peace served on 
me even now, as I came along, by a wa|er-bearer > 
this gentleman saw it, Mr: Matthew. 

Dow. ’Sdeath, you will not draw, then? 

[He beats him and disarms him. Matthew 
runs away.] 

Bob. Hold, hold, under thv favour, forbear. 

Dow. Prate again, as you like this, you whoreson 
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foist, you. You’ll control the point, you! Your 
consort is gone; had he staid, he had shared with 
you, sir. [ Exit Downright. 

E. Kno. Twenty, and kill ’em; twenty more, kill 
them too. Ha, ha! 

Bob. Well, gentlemen, bearwitness, I was bound 
to the peace by this good day. 

E. lino. No, faith, it’s an ill day, captain, never 
reckon it other: but say you were hound to the peace, 
the law allows you to defend yourself ; that will prove 
but a poor excuse. 

Bob. 1 cannot tell, sir. I desire good construction, 
in fair sort. 1 never sustained the like disgrace, by 
Heaven. Sure I was struck with a planet thence, for 
I had no power to touch my weapon. 

E. Kno. Aye, like enough, I have heard of many 
that have been beaten under a planet. Go, get you 
to a surgeon. ’Slid, an’ these be your tricks, your 
passados and your montantos, I’ll none of them. 

Bob. I was planet-struck certainly. [Exit. 

E. Kno. O, manners ! that this age should bring 
forth such creatures ! that nature should be at leisure 
to make ’em ! Come, coz. 

Step. Mass, I’ll have this cloak. 

E. Kno. God’s will, ’tis Downright’s. 

Step. Nay, it’s mine now ; another might have 
ta’en it upas well as I. I’ll wear it, so I will. 

E. Kno. How, an’ he see it? He’ll challenge it, 
assure yourself. 

Step. Aye, but he shall not ha’t; I’ll say I bought 
it- 

E. Kno. Take heed you buy it not too dear, coz. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE HI. 

A Chamber in Kitely’s House. Enter Kitely and 

Cash. 

Kite. Art thou sure, Thomas, we have pry VI into 
all and every part throughout the honse? Is there 
no by-place, or dark corner, has escaped our searches? 

Cash, indeed, sir, none; there’s not a hole or nook 

f % 
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unsearched by us, from the upper loft unto the 
cellar. 

Kite. They have convey’d him then away, or hid 
him in some privacy of their own — Whilst we were 
searching of the dark closet by my sister’s chamber, 
did’st thou not think thou heard’st a rustling on the 
other side, and a soft tread of feet ? 

Cash. Upon inv truth, I did not, sir; or if you 
did, it might be only the vermin in the wainscot ; the 
house is old, and over-run with ’em. 

Kite. It is, indeed, Thomas, — we should bane 
these rats — Dost thou understand me — we will — they 
shall not harbour here ; I’ll cleanse my house from 
’em, if fire or poison can effect it — 1 will not be tor- 
mented thus — They gnaw my brain, and burrow in 
my heart — I cannot bear it. 

Cash. I do not understand you, sir! Good now, 
what is't disturbs you thus? Pray, be composed ; 
these starts of passion have some cause, I fear, that 
touches you more nearly. 

Kite. Sorely, sorely, Thomas — it cleaves too close 
to me — Oh, me — [StWis.] Lend me thy arm — so, 
good Cash. 

Cash. You tremble and look pale! Let me call 
assistance. 

Kite. Not for ten thousand worlds — Alas! alas! 
’tis not in medicine to give me ease — here, here it lies. 

Cash. What, sir? 

Kite. Why — nothing, nothing — I am not sick, 
yet more than dead ; I have a burning fever in my 
mind, and long for that, which having would destroy 
me. 

Cash. Believe me, ’tis your fancy’s imposition ; 
shut up your generous mind from such intruders — I’ll 
hazard all my growing favour with you ; I’ll stake my 
present, my future welfare, that some base whis- 
pering knave, nay, pardon me, sir, hath in the best 
and richest soil, sown seeds of rank and evil nature l 

O, my master, should they take root 

[Laughing within. 
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Kile. Hark! hark! dost thou not hear? what 
think’st thou now? Are they not laughing at me? 
They are, they are. They have deceived the wittol, 
and thus they triumph in their infamy — -This aggrava- 
tion is not to be borne. [ Laughing again.'] Hark, 
again! — Cash, do thou unseen steal in upon ’em, and 
listen to their wanton conference. 

Cash. I shall obey you, though against my will, 

[Exit. 

Kite. Against his will ! Ha ! it may be so — He’s 
young, and may be bribed for them — they’ve various 
means to draw the unwary in; if it be so, I’m lost, 
deceived, betrayed, and my bosom, my full-fraught 
bosom is unlock'd and opened to mockery and laugh- 
ter! Heaven forbid ! He cannot be that viper ; sting 
the hand that raised and cherished him ! was this 
stroke added, I should be cursed — But it cannot be — 
no, it cannot be. 

Enter Cash. 

Cash. You are musing, sir. 

Kite. I ask your pardon, Cash — ask me not why — 
I have wrong’d you, and am sorry — ’tis gone. 

Cash. If you suspect my faith — 

Kite. I 'do not — say no more — and for my sake let 
it die and be forgotten — Have yon seen your mistress, 
and heard — whence was that noise? 

'Cash. Your brother. Master Well-bred, is with 
’em, and I found ’em throwing out their mirth on a 
very tculy ridiculous subject; it is one Formal, as he 
stiles himself, and'he appertains, so he phrases it, to 
Justice Clement, and would speak with you. 

Kite. With me! Art thou sure it is the justice’s 
clerk? Where is he? 

Enter Brain-worm, as Formal. 

>V1 to are you, friend? 

Brain.’ An appendix to Justice Clement, vulgarly 
palled his plerk ! 

Kite. What are your wants with me? 

Brain. None. 

Kite. Do you not want to speak with me? 
y 3 
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Brain. No, but my master docs. 

Kite. What are the justice's commands? 

Brain. He doth not command, but intrcats Master 
Kitely to be with him directly, having matters of 
some moment to communicate unto him. 

Kite. What can it be? Say, I’ll be with him in- 
stantly, and if your legs, friend, go no faster than 
your tongue, I shall be there before you. 

Brain. I will. Vale. £ ExtlT" 

Kite. ’Tis a precious fool, indeed! — I must go 
forth — But first, come hither, Thomas — 1 have ad- 
mitted thee into the close recesses of my heart, and 
shewed thee all my frailties, passions, everything. 

Be careful of thy promise, keep good watch. 

Wilt thou be true, my Thomas? 

Cash. As truth’s self, sir— 

But be assured you’re heaping care and trouble 
Upon a sandy base; ill-plac’d suspicion 
Recoils upon yourself — She’s chaste as comely ! 

Believe ’t she is — Let her not note your humour; 
Disperse the gloom upon your brow, and be 
As clear a- her unsullied honour. 

Kite. I will then. Cash — thou comfort’st me — I’ll 
drive these 

Fiend-like fancies from me, and be mvself again. 
Think’st thou she has perceived my folly? ’Twere 
Happy if she had not — She has not — 

They who know no evil, will suspect none. 

Cash. True, sir! nor has your mind a blemish 
now. 

This change has gladdened me — Here’s tny mistress. 
And the rest; settle vour reason to accost ’em. 

Kite. I will, Cash, I will 

£«/er Well-bred, Dame Kitely, and Bridget. 

Well. What are you plotting, brother Kitely, 

That thus of late you nnise alone, and bear 
Buch weighty care upon jour pensive brow? 

\_Laughs. 

Kite. My care is all for you, good sneering bro- 
ther. 
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And well I wish you’d take some wholesome counsel. 
And curb your head-strong humours; trust me, bro* 
ther, 

You were to blame to raise commotions here. 

And hurt the peace and order of my house. 

Well. No harm done, brother, I warrant you. 
Since there is no harm done, anger costs 
A man nothing, and a brave man is never , 

His own man till he be angry — To keep 
His valour in obscurity, is to keep himself. 

As it were, in a cloak-bag. What’s a brave 
Musician unless he plav? 

W r hat’s a brave man unless he fight? 

Dame. Aye, but what harm might have come of 
it, brother? 

Well. What, school'd on both sides! Pr’ythee, 
Bridget, save me from the rod and lecture. 

[Bridg. and Well, retire. 
Kite. With what a decent modesty she rates him ! , 
My heart’s at ease, and she shall see it is — 

How art thou, wife? Thou look’st both gay and 
comely. 

In troth, thou dost — I'm sent for out, my dear. 

But 1 shall soon return — Indeed, my life. 

Business that forces me abroad, grows irksome. 

I con’d content me with less gain and ’vantage. 

To have thee more at home, indeed I con’d. 

Dame. Your doubts, as well as love, may breed 
these thoughts. 

Kite. That jar untunes me. [Aside, 

What dost thou say? Doubt thee? 

I should as soon suspect myself — No, no. 

My confidence is rooted in thy merit. 

So fixt and settled, that, wert thou inclin’d 
To masks, to sports, and balls, where lusty youth 
Leads up the wanton dance, and the rais’d pulse 
Beats quicker measures, yet I could with joy. 

With heart's case and security — not but 
I had rather thou should’st prefer my home, 

And me, to toys and such like vanities. 
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Dame. But sure, my dear. 

A wife may more moderately use these pleasures. 
Which ruimbers and the time give sanction to. 
Without the smallest blemish on her name. 

Kite. And so she may — And I’ll go with thee, 
child, 

I will indeed — I’ll lead thee there myself. 

And be the foremost reveller — I’ll silence 
The sneers of envy, stop the tongue of slander} 

Nor will I more be pointed at, as one 
Disturb’d with jealousy 

Dame. Why, were you ever so? 

Kite. What! — Ha! never — ha, ha, ha! 

She stabs me home. \_Asidr.~\ Jealous of thee ! 

No, do not believe it — Speak low, my love, 

Thy brother will overhear us — No, no, my dear. 

It cou’d not be, it con’d not be — for — for — 

What is the time now ? — I shall be loo late — 

No, no, thou roay’st besatisfy’d 

There’s not the smallest spark remaining- — 

Remaining ! What do I say? There never was. 

Nor can, nor ever shall be — so be satisfy’d — 

Is Cob within there ? Give me a kiss, 

NI y dear : there, there, now we are reconcil’d — * 

I’ll be back immediately — Good-bye, good-bye — 

Ila ! ha ! jealous! I shall burst my sides with laugh? 
ing. 

Ila, ha ! Cob, w here are you. Cob ? Ha, ha. — [Exit. 

[Well-brecl and Bridget come forward. 

Well. What have you done to make your husband 
part so merry from you? He has of late been little 
given to laughter. 

Dame. He laughed indeed, but seemingly without 
mirth. 11 is behaviour is new and strange. He is 
much agitated, and has some whimsy in his head ? 
that puzzles mine to read it. 

I veil, ’Tis jealousy, good sister, and writ so largely, 
that the blind may read it } have you not perceived if 
yet ? 

Dame. If I have, 'tis not always prudent that my 
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tongue should betray my eves ; so far my wisdom 
tends, good brother, and little more I boast — But 
what makes him ever calling for Cob so ? I wonder 
how he can employ him. 

Well. Indeed, sister, to ask how he employs Cob, 
is a necessary question for you, that are his wife, and 
a thing not very easy for you to be satisfy'd in — But 
this I’ll assure you. Cob’s wife is an excellent bawd, 
sister, and oftentimes your husband haunts her 
house; marry, to what end I cannot altogether 
accuse him. Imagine you what you think conve- 
nient. But I have known fair hides have foul hearts 
$re now, sister. 

Dame. Never said you truer than that, brother; 
so much I can tell you for your learning. O, ho! is 
this the fruit of ’s jealousy? I thought some game 
was in the wind, he acted so much tenderness but 
now, but I’ll be quit with him.*— Thomas ! 

Enter Cash. 

Fetch your hat, and go with me; I’ll get my hood, 
and out the backward way. 1 would to fortune I 
could take him there, I’d return him his own, I war- 
rant him; I’d fit him for jealousy ! [ Exeunt . 

Well. Ha, ha ! so e’en let them go; this may 
make sport anon — What, Brain-worm! 

Enter- Brain-worm. 

Brain. I saw the merchant turn the corner, and 
came back to tell you, all goes well ; wfind and tide, 
mv master. 

Well. But how got’st thou this apparel of the jus- 
tice’s man ? 

Brain. Marry, sir, my proper fine penman would 
needs bestow tne grist o’ me at the Windmill, to hear 
some martial discourse, where I so marshalled him, 
that I made him drunk with admiration ; and because 
too much heat was the cause of his distemper, I stript 
him stark naked, as he lay along asleep, and bor- 
rowed his suit to deliver this counterfeit message in, 
leaving a rusty armour, and an old brown bill, to 
yvatch him ’till my return ; which shall be, when l 
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have pawned his apparel, and spent the better part of 
the money, perhaps. 

Well. Well, thou art a successful merry knave. 
Brain-worm; his absence will be subject for more 
mirth. I pray thee return to thy young master, and 
will him to meet me and my sister Bridget at the 
Tower instantly ; for here, tell him, the house is so 
stored with jealousy, there is no room for love to 
stand upright in. We must get our fortunes com- 
mitted to some large prison, say: and then the Tow- 
er, 1 know no better air, nor where the liberty of the 
house may do us more present service. Away. 

[Exit Brain. 

Bridg. What, is this the engine that you told me 
of? What farther meaning hare you in the plot? 

Well. That you may know, fair sister- in-law, how 
happy a thing it is to be fair and beautiful. 

Bridg. That touches not me, brother. 

Well. That’s true : that’s even the fault of it ; for, 
indeed, beauty stands a woman in no stead, unless it 
procure her touching — Weli, there’s a dear and well- 
lespected friend of mine, sister, stands very strongly 
and worthily affected towards you, and hath vowed to 
inflame whole bonfires of zea’. at his heart, in honour 
of your perfections. I have already engaged my pro- 
mi. e to bring you where you shall hear him confirm 
much more. Ned Ivno’well is the man, sister.— 
There’s no exception against the party; you are ripe 
for a husband, and a minute’s loss to such an occa- 
sion is a great trespass in a wise beauty. What say 
you, sister? On my soul, he loves you; will you 
give him the meeting? 

Bridg. Faith. I had very little confidence in my 
own constancy, brother, if 1 durst not meet a man : 
but this motion of your’s savours of an old knight ad-, 
venturer’s servant a little too much, tbethinks. 

Well. What's that, sister? 

Bridg. Marry, of the go-between. 

Well. No matter if it did ; 1 would be such a one 
for my friend. But see, who is returned to hinder us. 
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Enter Kitely. 

Kite. What villainy is this? Called out on a false 
message! This was some plot. 1 was not sent for. 
Bridget, where’s your sister ? 

Bridg. 1 think she be gone forth, sir. 

Kite. How! is my wife gone forth? Whither, for 
Heaven’s sake. 

Bridg. She’s gone abroad with Thomas. 

Kite. Abroad with Thomas! Oh, that villain 
cheats me ! 

He hath discovered all unto my wife ; 

Beast that I was to trust him ! Whither, I pray 
Yon, went she? 

Bridg. I know not, sir. 

Well. I’ll tell you, brother, whither I suspect she’s 
gone. 

Kite. Whither, good brother? 

Well. To Cob’s house, I believe ; but keep mv 
counsel. 

Kite. I will. Twill. To Cob’s house! Does she 
haunt there? 

She’s gone on purpose now to cuckold me. 

With that lewd rascal, who to win her favour, 

Hath told her all — Why woo’d you let her go? 

Well. Because she’s not my wife : if she were. I’d 
keep her to her tether. 

Kite. So, so; now ’tis plain. I shall go mad 
With nty misfortunes ; now they pour in torrents. 
I’m bruted by my wife, betray’d by my servant, 
Mock'd at by mv relations, pointed ai by my neighbours, 
Despis’d by myself. — There is nothing leu now 
But to revenge myself first, next hang myself; 

And then — all my cares will be over. [Exit. 

Bridg. He storms most loudly; sure you have gone 
too far in this. 

Well. ’Twill all end right, depend upon’t. — But 
let us lose no time ; the coast is clear; away, away ; 
the affair is worth it, and cries haste. 

Bridg. T trust me to your guidance, brother; and 
so fortune for us. { Exeunt. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 

Stocks-Market. Enter Matthew and Bobadil. 

Matthew. I wonder, captain, what they will say 
of my going away? 

Boh. Why, what should they say ? but as of a dis- 
creet gentleman ; quick, wary, respectful of nature’s 
fair lineaments, and that’s all. 

Mat. .Why so ! but what can they say of your 
beating? 

"Bob. A rude part, a touch with soft wood, a kind 
of gross battery used, laid on strongly, borne most 
patiently, and that’s all. But wherefore do I wake 
their remembrance? I was fascinated, by Jupiter! 
fascinated ; but I will be unwilched, and revenged by 
law. 

Mat. Do you hear? Is’t not best to get a warrant, 
and have him arrested, and brought before Justice 
Clement ? 

Boh. It were not amiss; would we had it! 

AJfl/.Why, here come's his man, let’s speak to him. 

Boh. Agreed. Do you speak. 

Enter Brain-worm as Formal. 

Mat. Save you, sir. 

Brain. With all my heart, sir! 

Mat. Sir, there is one Downright hath abused this 
gentleman and myself, and we determine to make our- 
selves amends by law ; now, if you would do us the 
favour to procure a warrant to bring him before your 
master, you shall be well considered of, I assure you, 
sir. 

Brain. Sir, you know my service is my living: 
such favours as those, gotten of my master, is his only 

f referment, and therefore you must consider me, as 
may make benefit of mv place. 

Mat. How is that, sir? 

Brain. Faith, sir, the thing is extraordinary, and 
the gentleman may be of great account. Yet, be he 
what he will, if you will lav me down a brace of .an- 
gels in my hand, you shall have it, otherwise not. 
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Mat. How shall we do, captain? He asks a brace, 
of angels; you have no money. 

Hob. Not a cross, by fortune. 

Mat. Nor I, as I am a gentleman, bnttwo-pcnce 
left of my two shillings in the morning for wine and 
raddish. Let’s find him some pawn. 

Bob. Pawn! we have none to the value of his de- 
mand. 

Mat. O, yes, I can pawn my ring here. 

Bob. And hark’ee, he shall have my trusty Toledo 
too. I believe I shall have no service for it to-day. 

Mat. Do you hear, sir? We have no store of 
money at. this time, but vou shall have good pawns; 
look you, sir, I will pledge this ring, and that gen- 
tleman his Toledo, because we would have it dis- 
patched. 

Brain. I am content, sir; I will get you the war- 
rant presently. What’s his name, say you? Down- 
right? 

Mat. Aye, aye, George Downright. 

Brain. Well, gentlemen, I’ll procure you the war- 
rant presently; but who will you have to serve it? 

Mat. That’s true, captain, that must be considered. 

Boh. Body o’ me, I know not! ’Tis service of 
danger! 

Brain. W T hy, you were best get one of the varlets o’ 
the city, a serjeant; I’ll appoint you one if you please. 

Mat. Will you, sir? Why we can wish no better. 

Bob. We’ll leave it to you, sir. 

[Exeunt Bob. and Mat. 

Brain. This is rare! Now will 1 go pawn this 
cloak of the justice’s man, at the broker’s, for a var- 
let’s suit, and be the varlet myself, and so get money 
on all sides. [Exit. 

SCENE II. 

The Street before Cob’s House. Enter Kno’well. 

Kno. O, here it is; I have found it now — Hoa, 
who is within here? [Tib appears at the window . 

Tib. I am within, sir, what is yonr pleasure? 

Kno. To know who is within beside yourself. 

Ci 
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Tib. Why, sir, you are no constable, I hope? 

Kno. O, fear yon the constable ? Then I doubt 
not you have some guests within deserve that f'car-— 
I’ll letch him straight. 

Tib. For Heaven’s sake, sir — 

Kno. Go to, come tell me, is not young Kno’well 
here? 

lib. Young Kno’well! I know none such, sir, a' 
my honesty. 

Kno. Your honesty, dame! it flies too lightly from 
you. There is no wav but fetch the constable. 

Tib. The constable! the man is mad, I think. 
Enter Cash and Dame Kitely. 

Cash. Iioa! who keeps house here? 

Kjio. O, this is the female copesmate of my son. 
Now shall I meet him straight. . [Aside. 

Dame. Knock, Thomas, hard. 

Cask. Hoa! good wife. 

Tib. Why, what's the matter with you? 

Dame. Why, woman, grieves it you to ope the 
door? Belike you get something to keep it shut. 

Tib. Y\ hat mean these questions, pray you? 

Dame. So strange you make it! Is not my hus- 
band here? 

Kno. Her husband! [Aside. 

Dome. Mv tried and faithful husband. Master 
Kitciv. 

Tib. I hope he needs not be tried here. 

Dame. Come hither. Cash — 1 see my turtle com- 
ing to his haunts: let us retire. [ They retire. 

Kno. This must be some device to mock me withal. 
Soft — who is this! — Oh ! ’tis mv son disguis’d. 

I’ll watch him and surprise him. 

Enter Kitely, muffled in a cloak. 

Kite. ’Tis truth, I see, there she skulks. 

But I will fetch her from her hold — I will — « 

1 tremble so, I scarce have power to do the justice 
Her infamy demands. 

itely goes forward. Dame Kitely. and 
Kno’wcll Lay hold of him.] 
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Kno. Have I trapped you, youth? You cannot 
’scape me now. 

Dame. O. sir! have I forestalled your honest mar- 
ket? 

Found your close walks? You stand amaz’d 
Now, ao you ? Ah, hide, hide your face for shame! 
J’faith, I am glad I have found you out at last. 

What is your jewel, trow ? In, come let’s see her j fetch 
Forth the wanton dame — If she be fairer. 

In any honest judgment, than myself. 

I’ll be content with it: but she is change; 

She feeds you fat, she sooths your appetite. 

And you are well. Your wife, an honest woman. 

Is meat twice sod to you, sir. O, you treacher ! 

Kno. What mean you, woman? Let go your hold. 
1 see the counterfeit — I am his father, and claim him 
as my own. 

Kite. [ Discovering himself. ] I am your cuckold, 
and claim my vengeance. 

Dame. What, do you wrong me, and insult me 
too? 

Thou faithless man! 

Kite. Out on thy more than strumpet’s impudence ! 
Steal’st thou thus to thy haunts? And have I taken 
Thv bawd and thee, and thy companion. 

This hoary-headed letcher, this old goat. 

Close at your villainy, and would’St thou ’scuse it 
With th is stale harlot’s jest, accusing me? 

O, old incontinent ! dost thou not shame. 

To have a mind so hot ; and to entice. 

And feed the enticement of a lustful woman? 

Dame. Out, 1 defy thee, thou dissembling wretch ! 
Kite. Defy me, strnmpjt! Ask thy pander here. 
Can he deny it, or that wicked elder? 

Kno. Why, hear you, .sir — 

Cash. Master, 'tis in vain to reason, while these pas- 
sions blind you — I’m griev’d to see you thus. 

Kite. Tut, tut, never speak, I see thro’ every 
Veil you cost upon your treachery : but I have 
Pone with you, and root you front my heart for ever. 

g % 
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For you, sir, thus I demand niv honour’s due; 
Resolv’d to cool your lust, or end my shame. [Draws. 

Kno. What lunacy is this ! Put up vour sword, and 
undeceive yourself — No arm that e'er pois’d weapon 
can affright me. But 1 pity folly, nor cope with 
madness. 

Kile. I will have proofs — 1 will — so you good wife- 
bawd, Cob’s wife; and you, that make your husband 
such a monster; and you, young pander, and old cuck- 
old-maker, I’ll ha’ you every one before the justice — 
Nay, you shall answer it; I charge you go. Come 
forth, thou bawd. 

[ Goes into the house , and l-rings out Tib. 

Kno. Marry, with all my heart, sir; I go wil- 
lingly. 

Tho’ I do taste this as a trick put on tne. 

To punish my impertinent search ; and justly; 

And half forgive my son for the device. 

Kite. Come, willyoiigo? 

Dame. Go, to thy shame believe it. 

Kite. Tho’ shame and sorrow both my heart be- 
tide. 

Come on — I must, and will be satisfy’d. [Exeunt. 
SCENE III. 

' Slocks-Market. Enter Brain-worm. 

Drain. Well, of all my disguises yet, now am I 
most like myself; being in this serjeant’s gown. A 
man of my present profession never counterfeits, till 
be lays hold upon a debtor, and says he ’rests him; 
for then he brings him to all manner of unrest. A 
kind of little kings we are, bearing the diminutive of 
a mace, made like a young artichoke, that always 
carries pepper and salt in itself. Well, I know not 
what danger I undergo by this exploit; pray Heaven 
T come well off! 

Enter Bobadil and Mr. Matthew. 

Mat. See, I think, yonder is the varlet, by his 
gown. ’Save you, friend ; are not you here by ap- 
pointment of Justice Clement’s m'an? 

Brain. Yes, an’t please you, sir, he told me two 
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gentlemen had willed him to procure a warrant from 
his master, which l have about me, to be served on 
one Downright. 

Mat. It is honestly done of you both; and see 
where the party comes you must arrest. Serve it upon 
hizn quickly, before he be aware — 

Enter Air. Stephen, in Down right’ s'cloak. 

Bob. Bear back, Mr. Matthew. 

Brain. Master Downright, I arrest you i’ the 
queen’s name, and must carry you before a justice, 
by virtue of this warrant. 

J Step. Me, friend, I am no Downright, I. I am 
Master Stephen ; you do not well to arrest me, 1 tell 
you truly. I am in nobody’s bonds or books, I would 
you should know it. A plague on you heartily, for 
making me thus afraid before my time ! 

Brain. Why now you are deceived, gentlemen! 

Bob: He wears such a cloak, and that deceived us. 
But see, here he comes indeed ! this is he, officer. 

Enter Downright. 

Dow. Why, how now, signor Gull ! are you turned 
filcher of late? Come, deliver up my cloak. 

Step. Your cloak, sir, I bought it even now in 
open market. 

Brain. Master Downright, I have a warrant, I must 
serve upon you, procured by these two gentlemen. 

Dow. These gentlemen! these rascals ! 

Brain. Keep the peace, I charge you in her ma- 
jesty’s name. 

Dow. I obey thee. What roust I do, officer? 

Brain. Go before Master Justice Clement, to an- 
swer what they can object against you, sir. I will 
use you kindly, sir. 

Mat. Come, let’s before, aud make the justice, 
captain — [Exit, 

Bob. The varlet's a tall man, before Heav’n. [Exit, 

Dow. Gull, you’ll gi’ me my cloak. 

Step. Sir, I bought it, and I’ll keep it. 

Dow. You will? 

Step. Aye, that I will. 

g 3 
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Dow. Officer, there’s thy fee, arrest him. 

Brain. Master Stephen, I must arrest you. 

Step. Arrest me! I scorn it ; there, take your cloak. 
I’ll none on’t. 

Dow. Nay, that shall not serve your turn now, sir. 
Officer, I’ll go with thee to the justice’s. Bring him 
along. 

Step. Why, is not here your cloak? what would 
you have? 

Brain. Sir, I’ll take your word, and this gentleman’s 
too, for his appearance. 

Dow. I’ll ha’ no words taken. Bring him along. 

Brain. So, so, I have made a fair mash on’t. 

Step. M ust I go ? 

Brain. I know no remedy, Master Stephen. 

Dow. Come along before me. I do not love your 
hanging look behind. 

Step. Why, sir, I hope you cannot hang me for it. 
Can he, fellow? 

Brain. I think not, sir. It is but a whipping mat- 
ter, sure! 

Step. Why, then let him do his worst, 1 am re- 
solute. {Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

A Hall in Justice Clement’s House. Enter Cle- 
ment, Kno’well, Kitely, JDameKiTELY, Tib, 

Cash, Cob, and Servants. 

Clem. Nay, but stay, stay, give me leave. My 
chair, sirrah. You, Master Kno’well, say you went 
thither to meet your son. 

Kno. Aye, sir. 

Clem. But who directed you thither? 

Kno. That did mine own man, sir. 

Clem. Where is he? 

Kno, Nay, I know not now; I left him with your 
clerk ; and appointed him to stav for me. 

Clem. My clerk ! About what time was this? 

Kno. Murry, between oneand two, as I take it. 

Clem. And what time came my man with the/alse 
message to you. Master Kitely? 
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Kite. After two, sir. 

Clem. Very good : but, Mrs. Kitely, how chance 
it that you were at Cob’s ? Ha! 

Dame. An’ please you, sir. I’ll tell you. My 
brother Well-bred told me, that Cob’s house was a 
suspected place — 

Clem. So it appears, methinks: but on. 

Dame. And that my husband used thither daily. 

Clem. No matter, so he us'd himself well, mistress. 

Dame. True, sir; but you know what grows by 
such haunts, oftentimes. 

Clem. I see rank fruits of a jealous brain, Mistress 
Kitely. But did you find your husband there, in 
that case, as you suspected ? 

Kite. I found her there, sir. 

Clem. Did you so? That alters the case. Who 
gave you knowledge of your wife’s being there? 

Kite. Marry, that did my brother Well-bred. 

Clem. How, Well-bred hrst tell her, then tell you 
after? Where is Well-bred? 

Kite. Gone with my sister, sir, I know not whither. 

Clem. Why, this is a mere trick, a device; you are 
gulled in this most grosslv, all! Alas, poor wench, 
wert thou suspected for this? 

Til. Yes, an’t please you. 

Clem. I smell mischief here, plot and contrivance. 
Master Kitelv. However, if you will step into the 
next room with your wife, and think coolly of matters, 
you’ll find some trick has been played you — I fear 
there have been jealousies on both parts, and the wags 
have been merry with you. 

Kite. I begin to feel it — I’ll take your counsel — » 
Will you go in, dame? 

Dame. I will have justice, Mr. Kitely 

[Exit Kite, and Dame. 

Clem. You will be a woman, Mrs. Kitely, that T 
see — How now, what’s the matter? 

Enter Servant. 

Scrv. Sir, there’s a gentleman i’ the court without 
desires to speak with your worship. 
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Clem. A gentleman ! What's he? 

Scrv. A soldier, sir, he says. 

Clem. A soldier! Mv sword, nuickly. A soldier 
speak with me ! Stand by, I will end your matters 
anon — Let the. soldier enter. Now, sir, what ha’ 
you to say to me? 

Enter Bobadil and Matthew. 

Bob. By your worships favour 

Clem. Nay, keep out, sir, I know not your pre- 
tence; you send me word, sir, you are a soldier. 
Why, sir, vou shall he answered here ; here be them 
have been among soldiers. Sir, your pleasure? 

Bob. Faith, sir, so it is, this gentleman and my- 
self have been most uncivilly wronged and beaten by 
one Downright, a coarse fellow about the town here ; 
and tor my own part, I protest, being a man in no 
sort giving to this filthy humour of quarrelling, he 
hath assaulted me in the way of my peace; despoiled 
me of mine honour; disarmed me of my weapons; 
and rudely laid me along in the open streets; when I 
not so much as once offered to resist him. 

Clem. O, God’s precious ! Is this the soldier? Lie 
there, ray sword, ’twill make him swoon, I fear; he 
is not fit to look on’t, that will put up a blow. 

Mat. An’t please your worship, he was bound to 
the peace. 

Clem. Why, an’ he were, sir, his hands were not 
bound, were they? 

Serv. There’s one of the varlets of the city, sir, 
has brought two gentlemen here, one upon your wor- 
ship’s warrant. 

Clem. My warrant! 

Scrv. Yes, sir, the officer says, procured by these 
two. 

Clem. Bid him come in. Set by this picture. 
What, Mr. Downright ! are you brought at Mr, 
F res h wa te r’s su i t h ere ? 

Enter Downright, Stephen, and Brain-worm. 

Dow. I’faith^ sir. And here’s another, brought 
at my suit. 
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Clem. What are you, sir. 

Step. A gentleman, sir. O, uncle! 

Clem. Uncle! Who, Master Kno’ well ? 

Kno. Ave, sir, this is a wise kinsman of mine. 

Step. God’s my witness, uncle, I am wronged here 
monstrously; hecharges me with stealing of his cloak, 
and would I might never stir, if I did not find it in 
the street by chance. 

Doio. O, did you find it, now? You said you 
bought it ere-while. 

Step. And you said I stole it. Nay, now my uncle 
is here, I’ll do well enough with you. 

Clem. Well, let this breathe awhile. You that 
have cause to complain there, stand forth. Had you 
my warrant for this gentleman’s apprehension. 

Bob. Ave, an’t please your worship. 

Clem. Nay, do not speak in passion so. Where 
had you it? 

Bob. Of your clerk, sir. 

Clem. That s well, an’ my clerk can make war- 
rants, and my hand not at ’em! Where is the warrant? 
officer, have you it? 

Brain. No, sir, your worship’s man, Master For- 
mal, bid me do it for these gentlemen, and he would 
be my discharge. 

Clem. Why, Master Downright, are you such a 
novice to be served, and never see the warrant! 

Bow. Sir, he did not serve it on me. 

Clem. No, how then? 

Bow. Marry, sir, he came to me, and said he must 
serve it, and lie would use me kindly, and so. 

Clem. O, God’s pity, was it so, sir? He must serve 
it? Give me a warrant, I must serve one too — you 
knave, you slave, you rogue, do you sav you must, 
sirrah! Away with him to the gaol. I’ll leach you 
a trick for your mast, sir. 

Brain. Good sir, L beseech you be'good to me. 

Clem. Tell him, he shall go to the gaol, away with 
him, 1 say. • 

Brain. Aye, sir, if you will commit me, it shall 
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be for committing more than this. 1 will not lose by 
jny travel any grain of my fame certain. 

[! Throws off fits disguise. 

Clem. IIow is this? 

Kno. My man, Brainworm ! 

Step. O, yes, uncle, Brainworm has been with my 
cousin Edward and I, all this day. 

Clem. 1 told you all there was some device. 

Brain. Nay, excellent justice, since I have laid my- 
self thus open to you, now stand strong for me, both 
w ith your sword and your balance. 

Clem. Body o’ me, a merry knave ! Give me a bowl 
of sack. If He belongs to you. Master Kno’well, 1 
bespeak your patience. 

Brain. That is it 1 have most need of. Sir, if you’ll 
pardon me only. I’ll glory in all the rest of my exploits, 

Kno. Sir, you know 1 love not to have my favours 
come hard from me. You have your pardon ; though 
I suspect you shrewdly for being of counsel with my 
son against me. 

Brain. Yes, faith, I have, sir; though you retained 
me doubly this morning for yourself; first, as Brain- 
worm, alter, as Fitz-sword. I was your reformed 
soldier. ’Twas I sent you to Cob’s upon the errand 
without end. 

Kno. Is it possible ! Or that thou shpuldst disguise 
thyself so as 1 should not know thee? 

Brain. O, sir! this has been the day of my meta- 
morphoses: it is not that shape alone tnat I have run 
through to-day. I brought Master Kitely a message 
too, in the form of Master Justice’s man here, to draw 
h'uu out o’ the way, as well as your worship; while 
Master Well-bred might make a conveyance of Mis- 
tress Bridget to my young master. 

Kno. My son is not married, I hope. 

Brain. Faith, sir, they are both as sure as love, a 
priest, and three thousand pounds, which is her por- 
tion, can make ’em; and by this time are ready to 
bespeak their wedding supper at the Windmill, except 
some friend here prevent ’em and invite ’em home, 
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Clem. Marry, that will 1 ; thank thee for putting 
me in mind on’t. Sirrah, go yon and fetch them 
hither upon my warrant. Neither’s friends have 
cause to be sorry, if I know the young couple aright. 
But 1 pray thee, what hast thou done with my man, 
Formal ? 

Brain. Faith, sir, after some ceremony past, as 
making him drunk, first with story, and then wiih 
wine, but all in kindness, and snipping him to his 
shirt; 1 left him in that cool vein, departed, sold 
your worship’s warrant to these two, pawned his li- 
very for that varlet’s gown to serve it in; and thus 
have brought myself, by my activity, to your wor- 
ship's consideration. 

Clem. And 1 will consider thee in a cup of sack. 
Here’s to thee; which having drank oil', this is my 
sentence, pledge me. Thou hast done, or assisted to 
nothing, in my judgment, but deserves to be par- 
doned for the wit o’ the offence. Go into the next 
room ; let Mastej Kitelv into this whimsical business, 
and if he does not forgive thee, he has less mirth in 
him than an honest man ought to have. How now, 
who are these? 

Enter Ed. Kno’wkll, Weld-bred, and Bridget. 

O, the young company. Welcome, welcome. Give 
you jov. Nav, Mrs. Bridget, blush not, you are not 
so fresh a bride, but the news of it is come hither be- 
fore you. Master Bridegroom, I have made your 
peace, give me your hand. So will 1 for the rest, etc 
you forsake my roof. 

All. We are the more bourn! to vour humanity, sir. 

Clem. Only these two have so little of man in ’em, 
thev are no part of my care. 

Step. And what shall 1 do? 

Clem. O ! I had lost a sheep, an’ lie had not bleated. 
Why, sir, you shall give Mr. Downright his cloak ; 
and I will entreat him to take it. A trencher and a 
napkin you shall have in the buttery, and keep Cob 
and his wife company here ; whom I will intreat Hist 
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to be reconciled ; and you to endeavour with your wit 
to keep ’em so. 

Step. I’ll do my best. 

Clem. Call Master Kitely and his wife, there. 

Enter Mr. Kitely and DameKn ely . 

Did not 1 tell you there was a plot against you ? Did 1 
not smell it out, as a wise magistrate ought ? Have not 
you traced, have you not found it, Eh, MasterKitely? 

Kite. I have — I confess my folly, and own I have 
deserv’d what I have suffered for it The trial has 
been severe, but it is past. All I have to ask now, 
is, that as my folly is cured, and my persecutors for- 
given, my shame may be forgotten. 

Clan. That will depend upon yourself, Master 
Kitely ; do not you yourself create the food for mis- 
chief, and the mischievous will not prey upon you. 
But come, let a general reconciliation go round/and 
let all discontents be laid aside. You, Mr. Down- 
right, put off your anger. You, Master Kno’wcll, 
your cares. •'And do you. Master Kitely, and your 
wife, put oft’ your jealousies. 

Kite. Sir, thus they go from me: kiss me, my wife. 
See, what a drove of horns fly in the air, 

Wing’d with my cleansed, and my credulous breath ; 
M atch ’em, suspicious eyes, watch where thev fall. 
See, sec, on heads that think they’ve none at all. 

(3, what a plenteous world of this will come! 

When air raitys horns, all may be sure of some. 

“ Clan. ’Tis well, ’tis well. This night we’ll de- 
“ dicatc to friendship, love, and laughter. Master 
“Bridegroom, take vour bride, and lead, every one 
“ a fellow^. Here is my mistress, Brainworm ! to 
“ whom all my addresses of courtship shall have their 
“ reference : whose adventures this day, when our 
“ grand-children shall hear to be made a fable, I 
“ doubt not but it shall find both spectators and op- 
“ plause.” ' [Exeunt omnes. 

THE END. 
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